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‘This is not just a military operation. 
It is an attempt to smash a country’ 



Robert Fisk 

witnesses the 
Israeli attack 
that left ‘a land 
without people’ 

Mansuri. southern Lebanon - 
It was heartbreaking. As the 
shells swished over the village, 
the last of its people came 
walking in tears through the 
long grass, out of basements, 
down the stone tracks from 
Iheir poor cement bouses 
towards the United Nations 
soldiers. 

One young woman carried 
her two-month-old baby and 
clutched it to her breast in our 
car. her tears splashing on to the 
child's shawl. The oldest woman 
in the village sat next to her, weD 
over SO, her lips and cheeks tat- 
tooed in the way girls adorned 
their faces in the days of the Ot- 
toman empire. One man had 
wrapped his ears in bandages to 
deaden the crack of the Israeli 
artillery on the hill above. 

North of us; across the orange 
orchards and villages of south- 
ern Lebanon on this beautiful 
spring afternoon, sprouted 
mushroom douds of white and 
grey smoke as the Israeli jets 
worked over the little hamlets 
with their cheaply-built 
minarets and pot-holed roads. 

All of Tyre was to be evacu- 
ated by dusk, the Israelis had or- 
dered. This was to be a land 
without people. As the shells 
whizzed over us. a French UN 
colonel led an elderly woman in 
a bright blue “abaya” gown to 
our jeep. Once inside, she 
placed he: front-door key on the 
fringe of her scarf, knotted it 
safely inside the material, and 



Shot in the dark: An Israeli artillery unit takes cover as its 155mm gnn fires another shell into southern Lebanon from a position on the border 
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tucked it into her dress. Then 
she put her bead in -her hands. 

All day. driving the. hot. 
frightening roads of southern 
Lebanon, we had heard the 
news fror; Beirut. The Israelis 
had blown up the electricity 
switching station at Hazmieh. 
cutting electricity from much of 
the capital. Their jets had raid- 
ed the southern suburbs of the 
city for the third time, attack- 
ing what the Israelis claimed - 
and the word “claimed" needs 


to be repeated these days - were 
Hizbollah offices. Bui the Israeli 
jets sweeping across Lebanon 
yesterday were on more than a 
military operation. 

. For what is happening in 
Lebanon today is a concerted 
attempt by Israel to smash this 
country, to enfeeble its gov- 
ernment. to overwhelm its re- 
sources with up to half a million 
refugees, to cut its electricity 
supply system at the very mo- 
ment when the nation is recov- 


ering from a horrific war in 
which Israel itself had been in- 
volved. Israeli-controlled ra- 
dios in southern Lebanon were 
yesterday demanding further 
evacuations from villages north 
of Tyre and threatening to 
bomb road bridges. They have 
already closed Beirut port. 

So Lebanon - and the pattern 
of attacks and threats against 
the civilian population all point 
in this direction - is to be im- 
poverished and, if the port 


blockade continues, to be 
starved. And why? To persuade, 
as the Israelis claim, a vulner- 
able Lebanese government to 
disarm the HizboUab and thus 
make more comfortable 
Israel’s occupation of southern 
Lebanon? Or to make Lebanon 
weak enough to make peace 
with Israel, a separate peace 
which would isolate Syria, a 
peace made by a country that 
would be as weak as the” PLO 
and Jordan were when they 


were brought to the table to lalk. 
to the Israelis? 

And in the real world of 
Lebanon the simple question 
has to be asked. Would the Is- 
raelis have embarked on such 
a massive military operation at 
such enormous cost (albeit at 
the expense of the American 
taxpayer), just to avenge the 
wounding of five Israelis by 
Katyusha rockets, an assault 
that w as itself retaliation for the 
lolling of a Lebanese youth? 


For weeks now, there have 
been hints from Israeli ministers 
that Lebanon should make a 
separate peace with Israel, that 
it should ignore Syria, that Syr- 
ia should be isolated for its sup- 
posed intransigence in peace 
negotiations over the Golan 
Heights. For this war is a mes- 
sage to the Syrian leader. Pres- 
ident Assad, a demonstration in 
its veiy backyard of what hap- 
pens to those who do not want 
to make peace with Israel. 
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In any event, the Hizbollah 
are not beaten. Driving out to 
Mansuri through the shellfire 
yesterday, a clutch of Katyusha 
rockets swished upwards to our 
right from behind a stand of 
pine trees, the missiles aimed at 
the Israeli town of Nahariya. 
Within minutes, two Apache he- 
licopters appeared in the sky 
above us like angry bees. 

A pilotless drone reconnais- 
sance aircraft buzzed ominously 
over us as we pulled up at the 
village to exlracL the last of its 
inhabitants. “We don't like to 
help the Israelis vacate the vil- 
lages," Swedish UN Captain 
Mika el Lindval said as an un- 
shaven man poured animal feed 
in a bucket in front of his teth- 
ered mule and patted the beast 
goodbye. 

“But when the people want 
to leave because of the bomb- 
ing. we try to help them." 

In another country, with an- 
other UN convoy, I bad 
watched the same scene only 
three years ago. Then, the UN 
officers said they fell as if they 
were helping the Serbs to “eth- 
nically cleanse" the land by 
taking away the villagers, i 

Yesterday, in a village wfaich 
boasts one mansion with a lawn 
as meticulous as a golfing green 
but with most of its homes 
mere concrete shacks, its lanes 
bordered by red roses and yel- 
low flowers and trees of bitter- ’ 
tasting peaches, we loaded the 
last of Mansuri 's people aboard 
the UN lorries and look theni 
from the village in which almost 
all of them had been born. 
And we were, of course, doing 
exactly as the Israelis would 
have wished. 





Blair’s joy cut short 


by new 

JOHN RENTOUL 
and BARRIE CLEMENT 

ibny Blair, basking in the glow 
of his triumphant return from 
America and the Staffordshire 
South East by-election victory, 
yesterday found the left wing of 
his party eager to undermine his 
drive to make Labour the “par- 
ty of the centre". 

Q are Short, the party’s trans- 
port spokeswoman, disrupted 
his attempts to present Labour 
as the party of middle-class tax 
cuts when she said people on 
her £34, 000- a -. nr MP’s 
income should pay more tax. 

Roy HaUersleyl the former 
deputy Labour leader, renewed 
his attack on Mr Blair, accus- 
ing him of having changed his 
mind since supporting extrem- 
ist policies in the early 1980s. 
His comments were backed by 
Rodney Bickerstaffe. leader of 
Labour's 'largest affiliate, the 
public services 1 union Unison. 

And Labour's socialist con- 
science is the House of Lords, 
Barbara Castle, warned that co- 


tax row 



operation with Wall Street and 
the City “must not become ca- 
pitulation". 

Ms Short said on GMTV: “I 
think in a fair tax system peo- 
ple like me would pay a bit more 
tax." Asked whether her com- 
ments had been cleared with Mr 
Blair, die said: “It's cleared with 
me. I speak For what I see to be 
the truth.” 

TURN TO PAGE 2 


Labour to woo British Gas 
by scrapping regulator 


CHRIS BLACKHURST 

Westminster Correspondent 

Labour is planning to relax 
controls over British Gas by 
scrapping Ofgas. the power- 
industry regulator. 

The move, to be unveiled in 
a policy document next month, 
comes as Ofgas is once again at 
daggers drawn with British Gas, 
this time over fears that the reg- 
ulator plans to cut profits of the 
company's soon to be hived off 
pipeline business by £700m. 

In a dramatic shin. Labour is 
keen to reach an accord with 
British Gas. still seen as a pari- 
ah by many on the left Part of 
that accommodation will entail 
the easing of restrictions on a 
company whose bosses have 
been paraded as “fat cats" and 
whose billion-pound profits 
have been repeatedly attacked. 

John Battle, MP for Leeds 
West and frontbeneb energy 
spokesman, has been holding 


talks with British Gas chiefs to 
try and devise a new regulato- 
ry structure. They have been 
stressing to Mr Battle their un- 
happiness with Ofgas and its 
head, Claire Spottiswoode. 

Mr Battle has been surpris- 
ingly receptive, making plain his 
desire to remove the personal- 
ities from energy regulation 
and to achieve a greater con- 
sistency of approach in the dif- 
ferent sectors. 

As head of Labour's regula- 
tory task force, Mr Battle will 
report next month on the out- 
come of the talks which have 
also involved other utility op- 
erators and public interest 
groups. He is keen to stress that 
those in his party who have what 
he terms a “ 194Cls to 1960s 
mindset about utilities" will 
have their hopes of possible 
renationalisation dashed. 

Instead, he said a new 
Labour government would 
work dosely with the companies 


and encourage them. “Energy 
companies are a major con- 
tributor to the economy. Hi ere 
is a vendetta against the former 
nationalised industries that savs 
(hey should be smashed up/ 

But, said Mr Battle: “We’ve 
got top British companies in our 
former nationalised companies. 
They are major employers, in 
the league of the top 50 com- 
panies in Britain, the top 100 
companies in the world. I can’t 
believe our aim should be to 
withdraw those companies from 
the international scene." 

British Gas, he said, “has got 
years of credibility and exper- 
tise in the bank. I don’t want to 
see that evaporate now". 

It was crucial, said Mr Bat- 
tle. that the regulatory frame- 
work is simplified to make the 
companies' lives easier. “I do 
not want them to he like Gul- 
liver, tied down with millions of 
little ropes. That is the problem 
with over-regulation.” 


Under the task force’s cur- 
rent thinking, Ofgas and Offer, 
the power regulator, would go. 
to be replaced by one joint 
watchdog. A beefed-up Mo- 
nopolies and Mergers Com- 
mission would play a greater 
role in determining competition 
issues, releasing die new body 
to cover problems with supply 
and pricing. 

On the issue of pricing, the 
existing “RPI minus X" formula 
- where prices are based on the 
rate of inflation less a percent- 
age set by the regulator - would 
probably stay, but with what he 
called, an “error correction 
mechanism" to clawback prof- 
its on a sliding scale if they 
proved loo high. 

As long as a company con- 
tinued to serve all strands' of so- 
ciety, their profits would not be 
an issue for a Labour govern- 
ment. “Provided they maintain 
their sodai obligations, the size 
of their profits is up to them.” 
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Sexabuse claims 

Many; children who had the 
courage- to 'speak out about 
sexual abuse were not believed, 
according to a study. Page 3 

Return ofthe otter 

The otter is storming back into 
E ng land and is pushing back the 
much-bathed mink, a new sur- 
vey shows! Page 5 

Today's weather 

Rain in th& North, drier in the 
South - Section two, page 29 


Beans means cuts in supermarket wars 



STEVE BOGGAN 

Britain’s biggest supermarket 
chains have introduced baked 
bean rationing because of a 3p- 
a-cau price war. 

Shoppers at Tesca Asda and 
Kwik Save were yesterday lim- 
ited to four tins each to prevent 
smalle r retailers from stocking 
up and re-se\ling them. 

Tbe beanfeast began last 
month when the big chains cut 


the price of their own-brand 
baked beans lo op in the face 
of tough competition from dis- 
count stores such as Aldi and 
Netto. Since that, the price has 
been cut twice more and ra- 
tioning - first at five tins, then 
at four - has had to be intro- 
duced. 

Yesterday, Tesco reduced the 
price of its Value brand to just 
3p, accepting a tess on any can 
in an anonpt to' carve out a hug- 


er share of the £250m-a-year 
market. 

Nicole Lander, a spokes- 
woman for the company, said: 
“In response lo competition 
from other supermarkets we 
have now made the decision lo 
reduce our line to 3p. Our cus- 
tomers are finding the offer 
very, very attractive. It’s so 
popular that we have had to re- 
duce the number of cans they 
can purchase to four." 


Despite increases in sales of 
supermarket brands, Heinz, 
which sells 1.5 million cans of 
beans a day - 52.4 per cent of 
the market - was holding its 
price steady at 33p. 

According to The Grocer, the 
retail trade magazine, its rivals’ 
prices are the lowest for 101 
years. 

Historians at Heinz, which in- 
troduced tinned baked beans in 
1901. say beans were by no 


means the cheap product they 
are today. They were intro- 
duced to the market at nine old 
pence - the equivalent of £1 .511 
at today's prices. 
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Peter Temple-Morris, 58, 
said in an interview last month 
that if he had his time in poli- 
tics again he would probably 
join “New Labour”. 


Edwina Currie, 49, stood - 
unsuccessfully - for the 
European Parliament two years 
ago, regarding it as more 
important than Westminster. 


Julian Critchley, 65, is totally 
against a referendum and, 
even before last week's by- 
election, warned of Mr Major’s 
one-vote majority: "I’m it" 


Quentin Davies, 51, nearly 
ensured the Government was 
defeated over the Scott report 
on arms-to-lraq, and has since 
advocated a single currency. 


Sir David Knox, 62, co-signed 
a letter headlined "Single 
currency not a pipe dream” to 
the Times in December, but 
has promised to stay loyal. 


Hugh Dykes, 56, declared he 
was “a lifelong Tory”, but 
rebelled in last year's EU fish 
quotas vote — in protest at Mr 
Major’s Euro-sceptical stance. 


JOHN RENTOUL 

Political Correspondent 

Conservative fears of further 
Commons defections in the 
wake of Labour’s crushing by- 
election victory on Thursday 
were intensified by a weekend 
report that two unnamed MFs 
have held secret t alks with 
members of the Shadow Cabi- 
net and Tony Blair's office. 

The report, which was not de- 
nied by a spokesman for Mr 
Blair yesterday, said the MPs 
were ready to join Labour if 
Kenneth Clarke, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, had re- 
signed over the Prime 
Minister’s plan to promise a ref- 


Major on the brink: Two MPs are said to be ready to quit. Who are they? have been hearten erL tow ever, 

theh standard bearer, the Chan- 
cellor, that Britain would still be 

able to join a single currency if 
it were launched in 1999 - even 
if it did not join a new exchange 
rate mechanism. 


e rend urn on a single European 
currency. 

A further defection would 
wipe out John Major's Com- 
mons majority - cut to one by 
the election of Labour’s Brian 
Je nkins in Staffor dshir e South 
East last week. The Govern- 
ment's survival in a vote of con- 
fidence would then depend on 
the nine-strong Ulster Union- 
ist Party, led by David Trimble, 
and Ian Paisley's three Demo- 
cratic Unionist Parly MPs. 

Speculation yesterday cen- 
tred on strong pro-Europeans, 


including Peter Tfemple -Morris, 
Edwina Currie, Julian Critdiky, 
Quentin Davies, Sir David 
Knox and Hugh Dykes. 

Mr Temple-Morris, who re- 
cently set up a “One Nation” 
Tory think-tank called the 
Madeod Group, was in trouble 
with some members of his lo- 
cal Tory association in Leomin- 
ster. But the rebels were unab le 
to muster the SO signatures re- 
quired on a petition to reopen 
the choice of the urbane, white- 
haired former solicitor as the 
Ibiy candidate for the next 


election. Mr Temple-Morris 
was for years the leader of the 
“One Nation" Tory faction in 
the Commons, as head of a 
group caDed the Lollards which 
organised to win internal elec- 
tions to backbench commit- 
tees. His factional instincts - 
"we have to stay and fight” - 
suggest he will be loyal, but his 
grave manner conceals a wicked 
enjoyment of ideological battle 
which mi gh t tempt him to go. 

Mrs Currie has been in- 
tensely frustrated by the failure 
of pro-Europeans in all parties, 


but especially the Tbries. to 
push their arguments more vig- 
orously. In recent months she 
has worked closely with Labour 
MPs Giles Radioe and Peter 
Maude Ison in the cross-party 
European Movement to pro- 
mote the arguments for a sin- 
gle currency. . 

- She built her reputation as a 
combative and partisan Tory, 
bat has espoused causes - such 
as equal rights for homosexuals 
- more in tune with the Liber- 
al Democrats or possibly 
Labour than her own party. 


Mr Critchley, biographer of 
the Deputy Prime Minister, 
Michael Heseltine, publicly 
warned that he would vote 
against a referendum on a an- 
gle European currency - not 
that the promise, which will go 
in the Tory manifesto, will be 
voted on in the Commons un- 
til after the election, if ever. He 
is unwell bat still comes to the 
Commons for knife-edge votes. 

All -of these suspects have 
been forced recently mto denials 
that they are com Bering cross- 
ing the floor of the House. 


But the depths of Tory pes- 
simism about the general elec- 
tion, which must be held within 
13 months but increasingly 
looks like being earlier, was un- 
derlined by a Sunday Tones 
survey of MPS- 
Of 100 Tories questioned, 46 
said they thought Labour would 
win, and a further 20 predicted 
a hung Parliament 



Powerful message: Leo Lester, 14, from Peckham, south-east London, drives around Pari lament Square in a Second 
World War tank on his way to Downing Street yesterday where he parked outside the security gates leading to Number 
ID and delivered a copy of a new CD- Rom educational material entitled Images of War Photograph: Edward Sykes 


Gromit’s creator gets 
animated over Bafta 


LOUISE JURY 

Nick Park, the triple-Oscar- 
winning animator, last night 
accused organisers of Britain's 
top film and theatre awards of 
belittling his work by excluding 
animation from their main 
ceremony. 

The creator of Wallace and 
Gromit appealed to the British 
Academy of FUra and Television 
Arts (Bafta) to reinstate Lhe 
animation categories in the 
event, to be held next week. 
Bafta justified its decision on 
grounds that television compa- 
nies had asked it "to cut down 
on Lhe number of awards made 
at the main ceremony". 

Park’s plea came at the less 
glamorous Bafta craft awards, 
held at the Hflton Hotel Lon- 
don, where technicians were ho- 
noured for their skills. 


Emphasising that British ani- 
mation had undergone a re- 
naissance, be suggested to Bafta 
that animators had been side- 
lined by their exclusion from the 
main ceremony. “W:... have be- 
come the little people," he said. 

Last night a Bafta spokesman 
said that there would be a spe- 
cial award ceremony on 26 
April to mark achievements in 
animation. 

Park, whose Elms Creature 
Comforts, The Wrong Trousers 1 
and A Close Shave have been 
huge successes, made his appeal 
as he collected the television 
award for originality. 

“I know we are not good- 
looking or glamorous, but what 
we really enjoy is being with 
good-looking and glamorous 
people. So if you could do 
something about it that would 
be wonderful" 


UDA linked to £lm 
raid in Belfast 


DAVID Me KITTRICK 

Ireland Correspondent 

A £lm robbery in Belfast at the 
weekend was the work of a ma- 
jor loyalist paramilitaiy group, 
according to reliable security 
sources in the dty. 

Police have discounted orig- 
inal reports that the IRA might 
have been responsible, and now 
believe the rbbbery, one of the 
Northern Ireland's biggest, was 
carried out on behalf of the 
QlegaJ Ulster Defence Associ- 
ation. Yesterday, a man was in 
custody for questioning. 

On Saturday morning gun- 
men forced their way into the 
home of a Securicor employee 
in Taughmonagh, a loyalist 
housing estate in south Belfast. 
They bound and gagged the 
man's wife. h»« father-in-law, 
a boy of 14 and his brother- 


in-law, who is handicapped. 

The employee was ordered to 
go to a Securicor depot, collect 
the money and take it to an iso- 
lated spot on the outskirts of 
south Belfast. He and a col- 
league were then held by three 
armed men who handcuffed 
and hooded them and made off 
with the cash. 

■ A fresh attempt is being 
made to extradite terrorist sus- 
pect Anthony Duncan from 
Ireland to Britain, after the 
first bid collapsed, it emerged 
yesterday. Duncan, 26. wanted 
in connection with a 1994 
British bombing campaign, 
walked free from an Irish dis- 
trict court on Friday when the 
judge said Scotland Yard doc- 
uments were “fatally flawed". 
Minutes later he was rcairest- 
ed and remanded in custody on 
an IRA membership charge. 


Goldsmith rejects 
Archer vote wager 


JOHN RENTOUL 

Political Correspondent 

A battle of the political pluto- 
crats was joined yesterday when 
Sir James Goldsmith, the bil- 
lionaire leader of the anti-Eu- 
ropean Union Referendum 
Party, refused a bet with Jeffrey 
; Archer, a millionaire Toiy peer, 
on how many votes he will get 
at the next election. 

Lord Archer offered to pay 
him £10 for every vote Refer- 
endum Party candidates ob- 
tained in excess of the 10 per 
cent required to save their de- 
posits. In return. Sir James 
would have to cough up £10 for 
every vote by which his candi- 
dates fell short of this target. 

Sir James dismissed the chal- 
lenge as a "publicity gimmick" 
and said: “There are certain 
things that are important that 
you don’t gamble about” 

Loiti Archer said: “By not 
taking my bet we know he ac- 


knowledges he’s not going to 
save his deposits." And he re- 
peated his appeal to "an old 
friend, a man of great charisma 
and ability" to realise that he 
was making a very serious mis- 
take which could hand the next 
election to Labour. 

Sir James is prepared to 
spend £20m to contest seats 
where no candidate with a win- 
ning chance bads a referendum 
on Britain’s membership of the 
European Union. 

He confirmed on BBC’s 
Breakfast With Frost that he will 
go ahead despite the Govern- 
ment’s decision to promise a 
referendum should it decide to 
enter a single European cur- 
rency. “Even if Britain wants to 
opt out of the single currency, 
it is still committed under the 
Treaty of Maastricht to running 
its economy to the benefit of the 
Community as a whole. That 
means that it has lost its inde- 
pendence in running its eco- 


nomic affairs,” he said. Lord 
Archer, the former Tbry party 
vice-chairman, issued his chal- 
lenge at a meeting in Hardwick, 
Cambridgeshire, on Saturday, 
after an anti-EU candidate in 
the Staffordshire South East by- 
election won 1,272 votes -more 
than 10 percent of the Tbry par- 
ty’s total. The Referendum Par- 
ty did not stand, but the UK 
Independence Party came 
fourth - well ahead of the usu- 
al fringe candidates. 

Lord Archer said the danger 
was that anti-EU parties would 
provide an alternative home for 
disillusioned Tbries. “There are 
some people who under no cir- 
cumstances can vote Labour," 
he said. "We must not treat Sir 
James tightly because that is 
what George Bush did with 
Perot." However, Norman La- 
mom, the former Chancellor, 
said yesterday on Sky TV that 
he was “very impressed" with 
what Sir James has said recently. 


Short revives tax row 


HROMPAGE1 

She went on: "We’ll get tax 
down by getting unemployment 
down . . . and then over time, 
year on year. we’U make it fair- 
er so that people who can afford 
to pay a bit more will and peo- 
ple who are on low incomes ... 
will pay less." 

Her comments contradicted 
Mr Blair’s speech last week to 
an American business audi- 
ence, when he said it was sur- 
prising that people who were 
“hardly rich" paid the top rate 
of income tax, which applies 
above about £30,000 a year. 

This was the third lime Ms 
Short has spoken from the par- 
ty's heart rather than the 
leader’s hymn sheet in recent 
Sunday interviews (her com- 
ments on cannabis and Harri- 
et Hannan's selective school 
also embarrassed Mr Blair), 


and she was forced to issue an 
immediate “clarification’'. 

She said it would be "pure 
mischief" to suggest her com- 
ments would mean tax increas- 
es for middle-income families: 
“The vast majority of middle in- 
come families have been ham- 
mered by Tory tax rises. The 
Labour Party has no intention 
of adding to their tax bills." 

Michael Howard, the Home 
Secretary, said that Labour 
could never be the party of low 
taxation: “Clare Short has just 
confirmed that today and every 
family in the land should know 
that if there were to be a 
Labour government they would 
pay higher taxes as a result." 

Labour sources said her in- 
terview was “wholly supportive" 
of Mr Blair, and that “there was 
only one infelicitous sentence". 

Meanwhile, Mr Hattersley, 


describing himself as the "new 
left" within the party, launched 
an assault on "new” Labour. "1 
share Tony Blair’s view that any- 
one who wants to return to the 
policies of 1983 needs psychi- 
atric examination. But, unlike 
him, I was against the policies 
of 1983 in 19S3," he said in an 
article in yesterday’s Observer, 
referring to Mr Blair’s mem- 
bership of CND from 1982 to 
1986. 

Mr Bickerslaffe, who re- 
cently took over as general sec- 
retary of the country's biggest 
union, warned against the move 
to the centre on the eve of the 
Scottish TUC conference in 
Edinburgh: “In reaching over to 
the centre, to middle Britain it 
shouldn't be done at the ex- 
pense of the disadvantaged, 
the sick, the pensioners and the 
dying.” 




«e body of Christopher 
Langford, 38, was raSpvered in 
the tv-sduf s Canal <®26 March . 
and his brother Anthony was 
found eight days later. The 
identical’ .twins . lived in 
Bromham, Wiltshire, before 
giving up their jobs to live 
rough in the capital. 

‘Economist’ row 

The Government is to decide to- 
dsy whether to enforce a 3pm 
deadline for the Economist mag- 
azine to return a co nfid e n tial doc- 

ument or fecc High Court 

Tbe deadline was set on Friday 
after details of the Monopolies 
and Mergers CommiSSKHi report 
on the electricity industry were 

leaked in the magazine's current 

issue. The article's author. Adam 
Raphael said the document, 
would not be returned. 

War crimes decision 

The decision on whether an ^ 
85-vear-old man should be tned^ i^. 
in the Crown Court for alleged; 
war crimes during the Second^ 
World War will be announced at; 
Dorkin g magistrates* court today.; siit/ 
Szymon Serafmowfcz, of 
stead, Surrey, feces three charj^^ '4^- 
of murder in Byelorussia betwra^ 
November 1941 and 
1942, when the region was imdec^^. 
Nazi occupation. He is the 
person to be prosecuted under^.’S^ 
the Wax Grimes Act 1991. 

Hunt for gunman 

Armed police wearing flakjack-'/Jfc 
ets were patrolling major routes 
out of Southampton in a hunt " 
for a gunman after a man was 
shot in the street after an ar- 
gument near the Greek Or- 
thodox church in the city centre. .« 
Ffotice found a number of laige 
calibre cartridges and items of 
clothing in the street but the as- - 
sail ant wearing a blue jacket .. 
fled on foot and police be- . V 
lieved he still had the gun. The - “ 
injured man. 25. was taken to . 
Southampton General Hospital • 
where his injuries were de- 
scribed as “not life threatening”: - \3g 

Women in jail 

Penal reform campaigners ex- 
pressed outrage at new figures 
showinga 57 percent rise in the 
number of women in prison. A 
survey by the Penal Affairs 
Consortium showed that the. 
number of women in jail rose 
from 1353 at the end of 1992 
to 2,125 by December last year, 
twice the rate for men. Frances 
Crook, director of the Howard 
League for Penal Reform,- 
demanded a return to “hu- 
manity and common sense" to! 
keep women out of prison. 

Rail safety fears 

A secret postal ballot of Rail-; 
track managers conducted by 
the white-collar union the Trans- 
port Salaried Staff Association' 
found that fears about safety 
have prompted the majority of 
Rail track's managers to oppose 
the company’s sell-off. In replies 
from 559 managers, 823 per 
cent of middle managers and- 
513 percent of senior managers 
said it should not be sold. 

Explosive trophy 

Army explosives experts were 
called in to defuse a Second 
World V&r bomb which William 
Gibbens, 13, of Churchdown,: 
Gloucestershire found on a 
piece of rough ground and took 
home to show his father. 

Soldiers at ease 

A £30m refurbishment of the 90- 
year-old barracks at Tidwortb 
Garrison, Wiltshire, will get rid 
of the traditional Army dormi- 
tories and mess canteens. In- 
stead, the soldiers will have 
centrally heated, double-glazed ’ 
six-person flats and restaurant- 
style dining areas with serveries. 

Lottery jackpot 

Three tickets shared the £11. 4m 
jackpot in Saturday’s National. 

Lottery draw. The winning 
numbers were 23, 38, 40, 44 -47 
and 49, and the bonus was 12. • 


PHONE FREE TODAY ON 

0800 029 029 

OR INTERNET 

http://www.rac.co.uk/ 


From just £36 the RAC covers you in any car 


RAC 


from just £36 iw o full 12 months' cover, no one offers 
you more security on the road than the RAC: 

■ RAC Rescue covers you, not your car. So now 
you can call on us whenever you need fast roadside 
assistance, even when you're amply o passenger in 
someone else's car. 

■ Roadside Rescue. In more than 8 out of 10 
cases, our patrols can fix care on the spot. 
Otherwise, they'll tow you to a nearby goroge, free 
of charge. 

■ Accident Service. A replacement car, free legal 
advice, plus we'll deal with your insurers. 


■ Theft ond VondaDsm Cover. If your ear's stolen <ar 
can't be driven because of vandalism, we'll remove it 
to a nearby garage or secure area. 

■ Battay Assist. A new battery on the spot. 

Whatever service you use, col louts and our labour are 
free - you only pay far ports. 

You can also tailor your cover to meet your needs, with 
the option to take out Joint ond family Cover or edd our 
'At Home' service. 

Don’t wait until you beak down. Find out how jo join the 
RAC today. 



2 Mr/ftWfttes/Ms 

j Address 


wr 


Pbstcode 


J ‘fefaphone 


■Bbcvb rn» £36 if pii pay by G^Ihiimw Crwft Coni Aiftmi* or Dina WA Cash rnhwil prat * £<1 mi dbconrt <W^to»«wfa f wr«*iitaolnp<inl|iMpiw«i 1 * 


j Stand R^c ntrapost Bristol BS3S TAU. [No rtomp * 

ST0006/SS 2033/3/ 
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"Child sex abuse 
victims ‘were 
not believed’ 


news 

Female fiction: Books shortlisted for women-only award are dominated by men 
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GLENDA COOPER 

Children who bad the courage 
to speak but about sexual abuse 
were not believed according to 
a study by a children's charity. 

Almost half had said they had 
spoken out about being sexually 
abused when they were children 
and some talked to more than 
one adult in their efforts lo be 
believed and have the abuse 
stopped. But only just over 
one-third of those Who spoke 
out said they were listened to. 

NCH Action For Children 
interviewed more than 100 
adult survivors of child sexual 
abuse, who are mainly now in 
^ their mid-30s. For the majori- 
■ ty of victims the abuse began at 
about the age of four and often 
continued for years. In two- 
thirds of cases the abuse con- 
tinued for at least five years and 
for a quarter it lasted 10 years. 

Most had only been abused 
by one person. The abuser was 
a stranger in only 7 per cent of 
the cases. Four out of ten said 
the abuser was thehr father, 
step-father or mother’s partner. 
Family friends, lodgers, neigh- 
bours accounted for 17 per 
cent, with the rest being a 


brother or sister of the victim, 
or another relative. 

One parlicipantrecalled: “I 
tried to tell and was told 1 was 
dreaming so I couldn’t say what 
had happened and 1 was terri- 
fied and all I could do was cry 
and cry and cry.” 

The report reveals that nine 
out of ten people interviewed 
said relationships with their 
partners in their adult lives had 
been affected. Almost three- 
quarters had suffered health 
problems including depression 
or breakdown. And more than 
half had suffered other effects 
as a result of abuse, including 
eating disorders and alcoholism. 

Another victim commented: 
“ll has wrecked my whole life. 
I am unable to go to college, 
work, eat, wash, function nor- 
mally." The symptoms that 
those who had suffered abuse 
are similar to those found in 
post traumatic stress disorder - 
flashbacks, nightmares, dis- 
turbed sleep and feelings of 
emptiness and numbness. 

In the study, the overwhelm- 
ing majority (92 per cent) nev- 
er forgot they had been sexually 
abused. Those who reported to- 
tal or partial memory loss said 


they believed specific trigger 
events - usually death, the birth 
of their children or divorce - had 
been responsible for them re- 
covering memories of abuse. 

“Our report demonstrates 
the devastating effect of not dis- 
closing sex abuse in childhood 
or not being believed," said Tom 
White, the charity's chief exec- 
utive. “Yet our work also shows 
how it is becoming increasing- 
ly difficult for children to make 
themselves heard and prompt 
the necessary action to protect 
them. The adversarial nature of 
the court system, and examples 
of children’s evidence being 
discredited, along with the cur- 
rent climate of disbelief in chil- 
dren's disclosures, have all 
contributed to children going 
unheard." 

The charity is calling for 
reform of legal procedures to 
offer child witnesses be tier pro- 
tection and minimise delays in 
cases going to court. It also 
wants national statistics of child 
abuse prosecutions and con- 
victions to be collated, a coher- 
ent international child protec- 
tion strategy and measures to 
prevent convicted abusers from 
abroad coming to Britain. 




Word perfect: Helen Dunmore (left) and Amy Tan have 
both been shortlisted for the inaugural Orange prize 

Rushdie’s novel 
idea may win 
ex-wife a prize 




Action promised on report 


ROGER DOBSON 

Wiliam Hague, the Secretary of 
State for IKfeles, will meet senior 
advisers over the next two days 
to decide what action to take 
over the handling of a report on 
abuse at children’s homes in 
Clwyd. 

Mr Hague said yesterday that 
some action would be taken by 
the Welsh Office this week as 
concern grows over die handling 
of a report by three child-care 
specialists who called for an ur- 
gent judicial and public inquiry. 
So far their advice has not been 
acted upon, and Clwyd county 
council, which commissioned 
the report, has decided not to 
publish iL 


Mr Hague said yesterday: “I 
will be having meetings over the 
next couple of days. It is obvi- 
ously an issue of concern to me." 

the two key issues facing him 
are whether or not to publish 
the report of a two-year inves- 
tigation into abuse at homes and 
whether to accept the advice 
that there should be an in- 
quiry. Support for an inquiry has 
come from victims of abuse, for- 
mer staff at the homes and op- 
position MFs in Wales. 

There has been widespread 
pressure for the report itself to 
be published. In its 300 pages, 
John Jffliiigs, former director of 
social services in Derbyshire, 
Jane liinstill, professor of soda] 
work at Keele University, and 


child-care specialist Gerrilyn 
Smith made more than SO rec- 
ommendations. They conclude: 
“It is clear that in a significant 
number of cases the lives of 
young people who have been 
through the care system in 
Clwyd have been severely dis- 
rupted and disturbed ... We re- 
gard it as imperative that they 
are addressed in the full view of 
public scrutiny." 

Mr Hague will also face a se- 
ries of questions in the com- 
mons this week from Rhodri 
Morgan, MP for Cardiff West 
and Labour’s spokesman on 
health in Wiles. He wants full 
exposure of the abuse in Clwyd, 
which is thought to have in- 
volved as many as 200 children. 
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Marianne Wiggins: Book is written from man's viewpoint Photograph: Nils Jorgensen 


MARIANNE MACDONALD 

Arts Correspondent 

Two of the six books shortlist- 
ed for the Orange Prize for Fic- 
tion, the new women-only novel 
award which carries the most 
valuable literary prize, are writ- 
ten from a man’s viewpoint- 

Julia Blackburn’s The Book 
Of Colour is written from the 
point of view of her father and 
grandfather, who lived on Mau- 
ritius, while Marianne Wig- 
gins’s Eveless Eden tells of the 
love affair of Noah John, a jour- 
nalist on a New York newspa- 
per. 

The book world will wail 
with glee to see if Ms Wiggins 
wins the £30,000 award, because 
- in a further irony - the orig- 
inal suggestion for the prize 
came from her estranged ex- 
husband, Salman Rushdie. 

They have had little contact 
since she left her husband after 
spending five months in hiding 
with him, and accused him of 
being self-obsessed and a cow- 
ard. They divorced in 1993. 

The Change Prize is open to 
women of all nationalities who 
write in En g lish , and two of the 
other three shortlisted are 
American: Anne Tyler for Lad- 
der Of years, and Amy Tan for 
The Hundred Secret Senses. 

The final places on the short- 
list have been taken by Helen 
Dunmore foryf Spell Of Winter 
and Pagan Kennedy for her first 
novel Spinsters. 

The Orange Prize has at- 
tracted controversy since it was 


announced in January, with ac- 
cusations of sexism and ghet- 
toism fuelled by its value; it is 
worth £10.000 more than the 
Booker and £9,000 more than 
the Whitbread award. 

Kate Mosse. chairwoman of 
the judges, said at the launch 
that the prize had been partly 
inspired by the Booker's 1991 
shortlist when all six authors - 
including Martin Amis, Ben 
Okri and Roddy Doyle - were 
men. 

“Just imagine what people 
would say if Booker released a 
shortlist with only women. 
Everyone would see it as an 
enormous political statement," 
Ms Mosse said then. 

“We’re not complaining, 
stamping our feel and saying, 
‘This isn’t fair. But whether 
from taste, tradition or expec- 
tation most women don’t find 
their way on to shortlists and 
even fewer actually win.” 

AS Byatt, herself a Booker 
winner, has said that the reason 
few women have woo is because 
they have not in general been 
as good as men. 

The longlist for the Orange 
Prize, leaked to the Bookseller 
this week, yields an interesting 
selection of writers who did not 
make the shortlist They include 
Pat Barker, who won the Book- 
er last year for The Ghost Road^ 
a book about a typically male 
subject, war, and with a cast of 
largely male characters. 

The first Orange Prize will be 
awarded on 15 May. 

Polly Toynbee, page 15 . 


Pill safety scare Ted to panic 
and 800 extra abortions’ 


LOUISE JURY 

More than 800 extra abortions 
were carried out by the British 
Pregnancy Advisory Service in 
the wake of last year’s scare over 
the safety of some contraceptive 
pills, new figures show today. 

The increase appears to con- 
firm fears expressed at the time 
that hundreds of unwanted 
pregnancies would follow the 
panic surrounding October’s 
announcement on the risk of 
blood clots. The BPAS says 
pregnancies might have been 
avoided if more comprehensive 
information had been avail- 
able. It criticises the handling of 
the affair. 

The 9.5 per cent Increase in 
the number of terminations be- 
tween December last year and 


February was recorded at 28 of 
the BPAS charity’s clinics. 

It reinforces findings from a 
Press Association news agency 
survey of doctors last week and 
an investigation by BBC’s 
Watchdog Health Check pro- 
gramme to be broadcast 
tonight. Eight out of 10 
authorities questioned by 
Watchdog reported a rise. The 
lowest was 5 per cent in Milton 
Keynes, but Bristol saw a 100 
per cent increase. One showed 
a 2 per cent decrease and an- 
other no change. 

Many doctors were caught off 
guard when the Committee on 
the Safety of Medicines made 
the shock announcement that 
1.5 milli on women on some of 
the most popular modem pills 
were twice as likely to suffer 


from deep vein thrombosis. 
Surgeries were besieged with 
call but had not, in many cas- 
es, been informed of the 
announcement themselves. The 
lack of information com- 
pounded the panic. The seven 
brands involved were Femod- 
ene, Femodene ED. Minulet, 
Triadene, Th-minulet, Mar- 
vel on and Merdlon. Women 
were urged to keep taking them 
until the end of their cycle and 
then talk to their doctor, but 
many ignored the advice. 

The BPAS, which carries out 
18 per cent of abortions in 
England and Whies, said 41 per 
cent of women stopped taking 
the Pill immediately and 61 
per cent did not finish their 
course as a result of the scare, 
one of the worst in the contra- 


ceptive’s 30-year history. In its 
report published today, it said: 
“There seems to have been a 
lost opportunity in this an- 
nouncement - women made im- 
mediate decisions and as a 
result there is an increase in un- 
planned pregnancies. With 
more comprehensive informa- 
tion and a more educated 
means of communication, 
women are better prepared to 
make an informed decision. 

“Perhaps this would have 
ensured that women were more 
able to determine the overall 
risk factors against benefits and 
take less immediate and dras- 
tic action such as stopping any 
means of contraception or 
changing to a contraceptive 
that has a greater risk of preg- 
nancy than the Pfll." 


End of the traffic jam is nigh 
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Astonishing 

OFFERS 

Simple 

ADVICE 


ROS WYNNE-JONES 

Britain’s roads could be far 
less congested in 15 years’ time 
as the information superhigh- 
way supplies more of oar needs. 
Drivers will abandon cars for 
two in five journeys by 2010, a 
report released today predicts. 

The study. Travel and the Su- 
perhighway, forecasts that in 15 
years car journeys made by 
commuters and shoppers will 
drop by 43 per cent and drivers 
will use their cars 20 per cent 
less for socialising. The 19.1 car 
journeys today’s drivers make 
weddywaidropto 12.1 with the 
others becoming “virtual jour- 
neys" bycomputer. 

will wodc remotely, from 
home; seeour friends and fam- 
ily in their living rooms, but on 
surround-sound wide-screen 
television, not in person; shop 
for groceries fay punching codes 
into our PC {personal comput- 
er]/* the report says. 

The study, compiled for the 
^ Autoglass company from in- 
y formation provided by organ- 
isations including' the Henley 
Centre, British Telecom and the 
Information Superhighway In- 
stitute of Directors, also pre- 
dicts a future for computerised . 
vehicles. “Cars win be more in- 
telligent than their drivers”, it 
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says, adding that roadside 
transmitters would enforce 
free-flowing safer driving. 

Noel Hodson, of the consul- 
tants Strategic Woikstyles 20001, 
said one in four jobs coujd be 
done by teleworkers: He envis- 
ages “ teleleaming" ending par- 
ents jamming roads by taking 
children to school and “inter- 
active distance learning” for 
university students. Commuters 
could stay at home and use 
videophone conferencing “THe- 
workmg would cut commuter 
traffic,” he said. 

The British . Roads Federa- 
tion, which has predicted that 
2000 wiD be the rear afNatfanal 
Gridlock because of ladr.of in- 
vestment in Britain's infra- 


structure. is less enthusiastic: 
Spokesman Marie Giover said: 
“Advances in the information su- 
perhighway are dearly going to 
impart on transport, but people 
will still need cars. There re- 
mains a needforgoods to be de- 
livered and for people to visit 
ead] other eifhCT for work or so- 
cialising which is a fece-to-face 
activity.” He added that the re- 
port MVBagesa “horriWe, cold, 
isolationist future" and foils to 
take account of human nature. 

- • Mr Hodson said goods could 
be delivered by pipeline, point- 
ing to Mars, the confectionery 
company, winch has built a 
pipeline in the United States to 
deliver goods via capsules deep 
underground. “Oxford County 


Council is considering a similar 
idea,” he said. 

British' Telecom forecasts 
there win be 33 million tele- 
workers in 2000, with one work- 
er in six using the home as an 
office. Hie company's research 
suggests that a medium-sized 
central London firm with 100 
teleworkers could save £2m a 
year in transport and office costs. 

A spokeswoman for the De- 
partment of the Environment, 
due to publish a document on 
the Great Transport Debate 
initiated fay the Tbrjf party chair- 
man, Brian Mawmnney, more 
than a year ago, said the Gov- 
ernment would be studying the 
report with interest 

Letters, page 14 


BARNSLEY 01226 770880 
BASILDON 01268 522288 
BASILDON Eastgate 01268 288888 
BASINGSTOKE 01256 330333 
BRIGHTON 01273 606242 
BURY ST EDMUNDS 01284 763000 
CAMBRIDGE 01223 462482 
CANTERBURY 01227 780111 
CHELMSFORD 01245 353906 
CHICHESTER 01243 771117 
COLCHESTER 01206369800 
EASTBOURNE 01323 720200 
FAREHAM 01329 825511 
FOLKESTONE 01303 259000 


GLOUCESTER 01452 502525 
GRAYS 01375 396693 
GREAT YARMOUTH 01493 331113 
GUILDFORD 01483 300888 
HARTLEPOOL 01429 234566 
HEMEL HEMPSTEAD 01442 233003 
HORSHAM 01403 260410 
IPSWICH 01473 215915 
LUTON 01582 487788 
MAIDSTONE 01622 201622 
NORTHAMPTON 01604 259444 
ORPINGTON 01689 876060 
PETERBOROUGH 01733 555773 
RA1NHAM 01708 524406 


REDDfTCH 01527 584588 
ROMFORD 01708 753348 
SOUTHAMPTON 01 703 21 1433 
ST ALBANS 01727 854444 
STEVENAGE 01438 751175 
STROOD 01634 2964% 
WESTCL1FF ON SEA 01 702 333766 

LONDON BRANCHES 

CHISWICK 0181 7471444 
ENFIELD 0181 367 5333 
FENCHURCH STREET 0171 709 9000 
SOUTH WOODFORD 0181 532 9663 
STRAND 0171 240 0222 
DOCKLANDS 0171 252 0787 



Offer* subject lo status and are available on selected handsets and tariffs only. 

Otters dependent on signing d new airtime agreement through MPC with payment by Direct Debit. Please provide two methods of personal idemmeation. £fl 9"? per month line 

rental apphes to first twelve months ri contract on MFC's Moneysawr Tariff, 
free alls for length of contract, available when you opt to pay for Call indusvc Options on selected Celinet tariffs. 

Itemised biPIng at £1.50 plus VAT applies to 6 months free line rental 
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Bargain ahead. You can drive away a Citroen 
AX Debut with a deposit of only £99, plus final 
payment, thanks to Elect 3, Gitroen's special 
finance scheme. 


for tne tuii story on the AX Debut or any 
other AX model phone us free on 0800 262 262 
or visit your nearest Citroen dealer. Exceptional 
value has never been so clearly signposted. 
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ELECT 3 PRICE F OR AX 1.01 DEBUT 3 DOOR*' 

D EPOSIT (1.4%) 

ONE PAYMENT ON SIGNING 

23 MONT HLY PAYMENTS (9-9«K> APR) 

FINA L PAYMENT 

TOTAL PAYABLE 


£7,099.00 


£188.72 


£3,450.00 

£8.078.28 


All Citroen AX models are also available 
with one year's free insurance for 17-75 year 
olds through Direct Line! 

In addition we're offering a free 
Vodafone mobile phone? 

But we don't stop there. The AX 
Debut boasts an economical one litre 
petrol engine and comes with a choice of 3 or 5 
doors, a stereo radio/ cassette and body colour 
painted bumpers all from just £6,907 on the road.' 


CITROEN AX 

NOTHING MOVES YOU LIKE A CITROEN 


.... eunwM AX 1 Cl D£BL>T 3 POOR. ON THE ROAD PRICE ISM7 00 WHICH INCLUDES VAT AND CSS! HO FOR NLM5ER PLATES. DCUVfilft AND SIX MONTHS ROAD f UNO UCENC6 “EIECT 3PWCE INCLUDES 12 MONTHS' HOAD FUND UCWCE PUISOTROtN ASSUMD EXTENDED ttMRAJnY AND CITTOEN ASSIST (KJADSDE ASSISTANCE ELECT 3 K auan ... 

BE REQUIRED. FINANG SUBJECT TO STATUS. WHITTEN QUOTATIONS ON REQUEST FW?M PSA HNANCE PUT . SOUAN AVENUE. LONDON WC1AZQQ. WTS WSURANCE SU^CTT’TTERMS AND CONDITIONS Of USURER'S TOUCV AND AITUES TO 17 « YLW * m ^ r0 “ IWBBS H NORTHERN IRELAND. | lAOfflU; PHONE OfTH* * T ^^THaftSTWO DEALERSHIPS WAV - A auuMn 

* IT MONTH UNE RENTA *<RE«*T DKjlTAL TAfiSTS TULL HE CHARGED AT DC PLUS VAT FOR C3NU*™* ALL CffOIS APPLT TO RETAIL HEQUmuTTONS OP NEWCD*** A* MOOEIS ORDERED AND HEBSrtR® K™HN AW «« TOR E.XPOW.-T/WfHEE BALES CONTACT ^ 
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Sweet smell of success in the fight for survival 


Heritage of the wild; 

Surv©/ shows how 
^IheottBC'dnie'of 
Britain's most popular 
create, pushing 
aside the mink 


N1CHOLASSCHOON 

Environment Correspondent 

The otter is stonning back into 
England, according to an 
exhaustive survey to be pub- 
lished next month. And in mak- 
. mg its comeback it is slowly 
pushing out the much-loathed 
mink , a pest sped es introduced 
from North America. 

Britain’s most popular void 
animal is now found through- 
out England and on parts of 
every river catchment. The 
number of sites where its 
spraints — droppings — are found 
has quadrupled in 14 years. 

Welsh and Scottish surveys 
show the otter is thri ving there 
too, but it was in England that 
the fish-eating mammal suf- 
fered its greatest decline, which 
is why it appears on a list of 1 1 6 
endangered animal and plant 
species which are having rescue 
plans designed for them. The 
main causes of the otter's de- 
cline were hunting with hounds 
and poisoning by pesticides. 
By the raid-Sixties it had van- 
ished f:cn ■ most of the country. 

The survey, organised by the 
Vincent Wildlife Trust, took 
field biologist Rob Strachan 
two-and-a-half years. He 
walked along 1,200 miles of 
rivers and streams in England, 
visiting 3,18$ sites in all check- 
ing 600 metres of bank at each. 
He was searchingfor, and sniff- 
ing, their droppings. The only 
easy way of distinguis hing them 
from the foul-smelling mink 
spraints is to use one’s nose. -Its 
like jasmine tea and new mown 
hay, a sweet smell with just a 
touch of fish," he said. 

Droppings are the only reli- 
able, easily detectable sign of the 
elusive mammaTs presence and 
they are a good indicator of 
their population density, where- 
as “mink spraints smell quite 
different - foul and pungent". 

The strongly territorial otters 
often deposit spraints in promi- 
nent places, such as flat round 
stone projecting from the wa- 
ter, to make their presence 
dear. They also build little mud 
or sand heaps and leave drop- 
pings on top. The females are 
Lhought to employ spraints to 
signal their readiness to mate. 

Otter surveys in England, 
Scotland and Wales have been 
run by the Vincent Wildlife 
Trust, a wildlife conservation 
charily founded 20 years ago by 
Vincent Weir, a businessman. 

This was the trust’s first Eng- 
lish survey; two previous ones 
were carried out by the Gov- 
ernment’s Nature Conservancy 
Council in the late-Seventies 
and the mld-Eighties. For all 
three surveys the country was di- 
vided into 50-kilometre (31- 
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Storming back: Four otters relax on a grassy river bank, boosting numbers in England, where they were once in decline Photo^apb: °einhart Siegel 

mile) squares, with the same 
stretches of river bank in half of 
these squares examined during 
each study. 

In the Inst, otter spraints were 
found at 6 per cent of sites. That 
rose to nearly 10 per cent in the 
second, and 23 per cent m the lat- 
est survey. In the Seventies, no 
otter signs were found in i 1 of 
the 32 large .squares, but now they 
are present in every one. 

But the report points out that 
in the Midlands, central-south- 
ern and south-eastern England 
otter numbers are still very 
low, running into dozens rather 
than hundreds. The total Unit- 
ed Kingdom population is esti- 
mated at about 7,500, with up 
to 1,000 of those living on Shet- 
land where they feed in the sea 
as well as in rivers. 

As a u»p carnivore with a 
restricted habitaL Britain's oi- 
ler population pr:»«ably never 
amounted to more than a few 
tens of thousands. Its decline 
began in earnest in the 1830s 
with the invention of the gin trap 
and more efficient rifles and the 
growth of gamekeeping. 

There was a short-lived otter 
recovery during the First World 
Wit, but then otter hunting with 
hounds became popular. The 
final, most rapid decline began 
in the Fifties with the wide- 
spread use of pesticides which 
either killed the otters or ren 
dered them infertile. 

Recovery began as soon as 
the persecution and poisoning 
ended. The survey report says 
the release of 80 captive-bred 
oners into the wild in East An 
glia, southern England and 
North Yorkshire has played an 
important part in re-establish 
ing the animal in these areas. 

□ Decline and Recovery of the 
Otter in England, by Rob Stra- 
chan and Don Jefferies, available 
at the end of May from the Vin- 
cent Wildlife Trust, 10 Lovat 
Lane, London EC3R 8DT £8 
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**Now’s your chance 
to have 
something 
you treasure 
valued 

99 Henry San don 

llCv* Antiques collector 

& porcelain apecialla 

O n Friday, 26th April, at each of Phillips 23 salerooms 
around the country, our specialists will be lined up to 
give free auction valuations. You can chat to them 
informally, and get the feel of a great auction house 
which has been working for its clients since 1796. 

Simply bring along your antiques, porcelain, 
paintings, silver or collectables to your nearest Phillips 
saleroom on the day. (Or provide a good photo.) 

Call now on the number below for full details and a 
free copy of Phillips Auction Diary. 



Phillips 


NATIONAL VALUATION DAY 

with CLASSIC 

FRIDAY, 26th APRIL 


f FREE (9am to 5pm Mon-Fri) 

0500 00 1796 



- Phillips, 101 New Bond Street, London W1 Y QAS 

Tit* great London auction house ; ^ 
with a saleroom near yon 
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d Philips 

INTERNATIONAL 
AUCTIONEERS & VALUERS 


Phillips «n the IniemeV. 

httpJ/www.phirKps-auc Hons.com 


Founded 1796 
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news 


Dozens confess after son’s ‘mercy killing 




n 



STEVE BOGGAN 

Chief Reporter 


Amanwbo admitted hewing his 
cancer-stricken mother to die 
has received “dozens'’ of calls 
from people who claim to have 
carried out mercy killings on 
their own relatives. 

Derek Rowbottom, who was 
interviewed by police on Sat- 
urday, said the calls included 
two from a man and woman 
who are prepared to confess 
publicly if he is charged. 

Mr Rowbottom. 44, helped 
his mother, Alice, 80, to die last 


Wednesday by twice pressing a 
diamorphine booster on a 
pump at her bedside. She had 
been in Manchester General 
Hospital suffering from liver 
cancer and was in extreme pain, 
unable to eat, drink or move 
without farther distress. 

Unable to bear her suffering, 
Mr Rowbottom said that he 
noticed the button on the pump 
and decided to administer an 
overdose. “I just pressed it untO 
the syringe was empty. Then I 
said to one ofthe nurses: "There's 
something wrong with this 
pump,' and they gave her another 


one and I did the same again." 

Since his admission, made 
after a auise saw him giving the 
second morphine dose, he says 
be has been inundated with calls 
of support. 

“1 seem to have opened 
something of a Pandora's box," 
he said before being interviewed 
by police. “1 have had literally 
dozens of calls from people 
who say they have done the 
same thing because they simply 
could not bear to see their 
loved ones in so much pain. 

“There was one mao who 
said he gave his grandfather an 


overdose of pills in 1968 because 
he was in a terminal condition 
and in pain. And there was a 
young woman who said that she 
and her three brothers did 
exactly the same as I did with 
their mother. She was being 
treated for cancer at home, 
but was in agony. They pressed 
the diamorphine booster and al- 
lowed her to die with dignity. 

“Both of these people have 
told me that if I am charged, 
they will step forward and say 
to the police: ‘You had better 
take me too'. And I don't be- 
lieve they wQl be the only ones. 



Reunited: Dorothy Goodwin recovers her flute, which was among stolen property displayed at the Metropolitan Police roadshow Photograph: Nicholas Tupin 

Roadshow hits right note for burglary victim 


NICOLE VEASH 


Burglary victim Dorothy Good- 


win was unexpectedly reunited 
;e-a40thr 


with her flute - a 40th birthday 
present from her husband - at 
the weekend. 

She discovered the musical 
instrument, taken along with her 
wedding and engagement rings 
during a raid on her home in 
Plumslead, south-east London, 
on display at the largest police 
roadshow of stolen property. 

On show at the civic centre 
in Bromley, south-east Lon- 
don, were a selection of stolen 
goods, valued at £40m, which 


the Metropolitan Police had 
recovered during Operation 
Bumblebee, its campaign to 
crackdown on burglary in the 
capital. 

Mrs Goodwin, 43, said the 
flute was “the first thing I saw 
when [ came in. It was a senti- 
mental item and I am just to- 
tally stunned to recover iL I just 
hope they have my wedding and 
engagement rings here as well". 

Among other items on show 
were an antique Chinese bow- 
el worth £20,000, a horse-drawn 
carriage worth £8,000. 15 
motor cycles and two items of 
antique furniture worth £7,000 


stolen from a museum at Hast- 
ings in East Sussex. 

Sergeant Geoff Boycott, who 
is in charge of the roadshow, 
said: “If more people took pho- 
tographs of their property there 
would be less need for road- 
shows like this one because 
stolen property could be iden- 
tified more quickly.'" 

Although most forces run 
anti-burglary campaigns, only 
the Metropolitan Police, Avon 
and Somerset, Norfolk and In- 
terpol use a computerised imag- 
ing system where photographs 
of stolen items are logged for 
comparison with pictures of 


property recovered by police. 

Sheenagh and Victor 
Southin, from Bromley, who lost 
property worth more than 
£10.000 when they were burgled 
three days after Christmas, were 
overjoyed to find some of their 
treasures at the roadshow. 

Mrs Southin, who recovered 
three watches - one of which 
had been in the family for two 
generations - and some gold 
jewellery, said: “They found 
all this stuff in the River Cray 
which was just amazing. What 
I want now is for the police to 
put a face to the person who 
came in our bungalow.” 


With 1.750 people through the 
doors on Saturday alone. 
Operation Bumblebee, which 
has been running for nine 
months, is being hailed as a suc- 
cess. Rosalind Judd, 43, from 
Sydenham, south-east London, 
said: “I think I might have found 
my gold bracelet -which was 
stolen about three years ago.” 

Sgt Boycott said: “We have 
seen a 16 per cent fall in the 
number of burglaries since the 
introduction of Bumblebee, but 
things would be a lot better if 
people marked their property 
with post codes or installed ex- 
tra locks and burglar alarms.” 


New digital Nokia. 
100 hours of power! 


MQKIA^ 

NEW GSM MODEL 1610 

♦ Up to 100 hrs standby-time 

♦ Up to 3.5 hrs talk-time 

♦ 199 nam^n umber memory 

♦ Fast recharge-55 irons 

♦ 5 selectable ring tone^ 

♦ Weight 250g ^ 
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Renewing vour home insurance 


in April or May ? 


If you’re 50 or 
over, just see 
how much you 
can save with 
Saga - call us 
NOW! 


You will know how 
expensive home insurance 
can be - thankfully, if 
you're aged 50 or over 
you can benefit from Saga 
Home Insurance - a superior 
household insurance that's 
only available to mature, 
responsible people like 
you. 

Because of this. Saga 
Home Insurance can offer 
you genuine savings over 
other policies, while giving 
you cover that folly protects 
your home and possessions. 

The Saga Price Promise 

If you find another 
comparable policy at a 
lower price within 2 
months of taking out Saga 
Home Insurance, we’ll 
refund you the difference. 



1 Exclusively for 
people aged 50 or 
over. 

• Cover is 

comprehensive and 
low cost 

« Save 30% off 
Worldwide flights. 

1 F ree pen with your 
quotation. 


SAGA 


Services Ltd 


Scrtee Ltd. FREEPOST 731 
MUdribun: Sqnre, Fnlkedm CT20 [A/. 


Call us today! 

For your free no obligation 
quote 
simply call 
us on the 
number 
below. Wc 

will be 
pleased to 



answer any questions 
you have on Saga Home 
Insurance. 


0800 
414 525 
ext.2764 


Unes open Mnfa) ts Friday 
Van • 6pm, SuuuiLi/it 9an - Ipn 


Sega Sendees Ltd would HKe to sent you ttfonnatJon about 
services prowled by omer Saga companies and may pass details 
to these companies to enable them to do SO. 


And why not ask us about our competitive 
MOTOR INSURANCE 



I think there are a lot of peo- 
ple out there who fed they did 
the right thing and don’t want 
to keep quiet about it any more. 

“There needs to be a change 
in the iaw that allows people 
who are terminally 01 and in ter- 
rible pain to die with dignity. It 
seems as though a lot of peo- 
ple have done this, but haven’t 
had the courage to admit it be- 
cause of the law as it stands. 
Ncrw some of them are coining 
forward and it will be interest- 
ing to see what happens to us. 

“I don’t feel I have done any- 
thing wrong. I was beside 


myself and j'ust wanted ray 
mother to be at rest I don’t care 
about the consequences. I am 


ai~«. consequences, 
just happy that she is now at 


Mr Rowbottom, whose wife 

and two grown-up sons support 

his action, was interviewed by 
notice at Cotivhurst police sta- 
tion, outside : Manchester, on 
Saturday and later released. “I 

gave them a taped interview and 

1 have pit to go back in six 
weeks to find out the outcome 
after the coroner’s inquest," 
he said. Greater Manchester po- 
lice refused to comment. 



The mother: Alice, 80 


British Psychological Society: Hedonistic urges of 
the Bghties boom give way to a more sedate lifestyle 


Simple pleasures of 
the modern age 


UZ HUNT 

Medical Editor 


The hedonistic urges and over- 
consumption of the 1980s boom 
are consigned to history, and 
people of all ages now find grat- 
ification in the ample plea- 
sures that life has to offer, 
psychologists said yesterday. 

Solitude, listening to music, 
or the opportunity to curl np 
with a good book, are among 
the most desired pleasures, 
with most people eschewing 
drugs, drinking, and smoking. 

Love and sex are highly 
prized but affection, cosiness, 
and the joy of “a nice cuddle” 
feature more frequently than 


erotic romps or pornographic 
v of almost 


literature in a survey 
400 people who were asked to 
detail their pleasures. 

There were some bizarre 
pleasures listed, including a 
respondent who described how 
he enjoyed squeezing black- 


heads. Another took particular 
delight in the smell of summer 
rain on hot tarmac, while one 
man said he said he got pleasure 
from being miserable. 

A romantic, but hardy soul, 
described how “making love in 
a snowy wood by moonlight” 
was high on his list of pleasures. 
One woman said that childbirth 
and the sensation of a warm, 
damp, child on her thigh was a 
source of great pleasure. 

Dr Geoff Lowe, a lecturer in 
psychology at Hull University, 
said: “You might think that 
sex, drugs, and rock ’n’ roll are 
the bees knees, but for most 
people it is the simple, ordinary 
pleasures that are important” 

Speaking on the final day of 
the British Psychological Soci- 
ety's ann ual' conference in 
Brighton yesterday, Dr Lowe 
said he was “fascinated by the 
wide range of things that peo- 
ple took pleasure in - the num- 
ber of simple bodily pleasures 


that featured, a massage, 
having a bath, a swim, the feel- 
ing of water on the body” - 
Eating and drinking were 
mentioned frequently, and 


there were some examples of 
tedonism 


Pleasures across the sex divide 


LWhat men file best 
Food and drerk • - - 
music & reading -• 
Family & children. ' . 


What women Rte best ; 7 * 

Family and children j-'- . 

KvwH ortri firrnlt ’ ■ . • 


What men Hks more 
than women 

.Achievements ’ 
■pnvirig ••• • *•_. 
Humour •*•;* •' 
Health--;' 

Love* sex . ; ;/ 

- Memories .■ 

•Sport and exercise. ' 


Food and drink 
Nature and scenery: 1 , • : 
Entertainment and reading. : , 


What wooieb flke more 
tharrmen. 

. . Cosiness ; v -■».:* 

•> Friends 

•••• 
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self-indulgence and h 
but “no evidence that people 
were hell-bent on pleasure- 
seeking". Having time to one- 
self was a recurring pleasure for 
both sexes, he added, and for 
the over4Gs spending time with 
their families was important. 

Younger people took more 
pleasure in sport and exercise. 
The enjoyment of nature and 
beautiful scenery appealed to all 
sexes and age groups. 

The least frequently men- 
tioned pleasures tor both men 
and women included smoking, 
art (particularly among the un- 
derbids) and humour. 

Dr Lowe and his team 
analysed the reports of 387 
contributors to the Mass Ob- 
servation Archive at Sussex 
University', an ongoing project 
in which people from a variety 
of backgrounds, occupations, 
and locations, are regularly in- 
vited to write anonymously on 
a range of subjects. 

He said: “As psychologists, we 
focus on the darker side of life, 
the stresses and strains, but it 
doesn’t do any harm to look at 
the lighter things. We got a lot 
of pleasure from it. You warm 
to the people who are writing 
about their pleasures in heart-, 
felt and honest terms — We 
should not be made to feel guilty 
about our pleasures.” 


‘Debts’ to partner bring 
on post-natal depression 


Women who benefit from good 
physical and emotional sup- 
port from their partners 
throughout pregnancy and 
labour are at greater risk of 
post-natal depression, accord- 
ing to new research, writes Liz 
Hunt 

Psychologists say women are 
left with feelings of guilt at 
involving their partners in what 
is essentially a female rite of 
passage, and this may acceler- 
ate the onset of symptoms of 
depression. 

They found that a midwife is 
of more value to women than 
a caring partner, acting as a pro- 


tective “buffer” against women 
developing depression in the 
aftermath of pregnancy. 

Sandra Wheatley, a research 
assistant at the academic de- 
partment of psychiatry at 
Leicester General Hospital, 
said the findings “flew in the 
face of fashion" which now 
dictates an active role for the 
male throughout his partner's 
pregnancy. 

Ms Wheatley told the con- 
ference that “some women may 
feel they have accumulated too 
many ‘caring debts’ from their 
partner during their pregnancy, 
which leave them with feelings 


DAILY POEM 


Milestone 

By George Mackay Brown 


How many miles to the kirk of Magnus? 
Fifteen 


And to the circle of Brodgar stones? 
Four 


And to the sea valley of Hov? 

Six, 

As the seagull flies 

And tv the village where the frisk soldier 
Built his inti ? . . . Sewn 


How many miles to that other place, the Inn of Nieht? 
.Isk a blank stone in the kirkyard 


The mile stone 

Has opened a wise mouth a many a year 
To horseman and traveller 


How many miles lo the lost children? 
The stone 


Cries in die daffodil surge, with spindrift of dew 

With the death of George Mackay Brown on Saturday Scot” 

l h fin ? t lyriC 0f lhe cen,U| y- He wasanOr- 
cadian, born, brought up and wedded lo this mysterious 

of islands off the north . east tip of the wSSS^S^l 
the Cells, lhe indigenous population of the Orkneys 
like the Basques to a pro iM- European pigS iSS 
ay Brown was heir to their long tradition of SSSSSnSh 
the magic of this ancient Orkney that is evoked in hk nocmv 
raw and bum, shed landscapes, the mdtssolvabie cSS 
between peopfe and the sea: the powerful presence ofthe su 
pcmaLural. This poem is taken from The HWt r>r 
^^^/(Jofm Murray). His last collection, FoUor.irL A Uric 
will be published next month. Obltuai^pa^ 16 


An introduction to 

APHRODISIACS 


Free Report 

Since the beginning of time. .. 
man has searched for die 
potion, drug or food that will 
enable him to increase or 
maintain his sexual potency. . 
This new report explores 
Aphrodisiacs, takes a look at; 
tno«: traditionally supposed to 
work and details the principal 
drags and other treatments cur- 
rently used in the treatment of. 
erect, le dysfunction. Copies of . 
tmsnew report are available 
FREE from CarnelT p^r 
Alresford. nr Colchester; 
Essex C07 SAP. £2 towards 
the costs of printing, -postage 
and handling would — 
be appreciated. 
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of uselessness and increase the 
rate of development of de- 
pressive symptoms". 

Post-natal depression is prob- 
ably caused by a combination of 
hormonal changes and various 
psychological and environ- 
mental factors. 

It can range from a short- 
lived episode to a severe psy- 
chosis in which the woman may 
need to be hospitalised to pre- 
vent her harming herself -or 
the baby. 

An estimated two- thirds of 
women suffer the “blues” which 
start four or five days after the 
buth. and last for a week or two. 

They will feel discouraged, ir- 
ritable, miserable, and prone to #5 

tears. 

There is often a sense of amir- 
climax or an overwhelming feel- 
ing of responsibility. In up to 15 
per cent of women the depres- 
sion is more marked and can last 
for weeks, with symptoms of 
tiredness, sleeping problems, 
loss of apatite, and restlessness. 

A group of 48 wOrndh took 
part in the Leicester study, 
completing questionnaires after 
34 weeks of pregnancy and 
again 10-14 days after giving 
birth. The study concluded that ' : 
good midwifery care is vital for 
both the physical and mental . 
health of pregnant women. 
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world of the 
Internet was 
just a little less, 
well, virtual?” 
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Something magical is happening to our 
planet. It’s getting smaller. Every day, more 
people and more information are making the Internet a 
place of incredible opportunity and transformation. 

Suddenly, people just like you have access to potential 
customers, business contacts, partners and competitors in 
every corner of the planet. 

How can you make the most of this opportunity? Well, 
we’d like to help. 

We have all of the minds and resources of IBM 
focused on the emerging world of networked computing. 

Over the next few months, were going to discuss 
strategies and technologies to help you get from here to 
there. Let’s start by talking about what’s going on across the 

planet. 

Electronic commerce is becoming a reality thanks to 
improved security and encryption technology like our 
innovative Cryptolopes which ensure that messages are read 
only by the people you want reading them. 

Cybermalls are springing up everywhere, letting 
companies sell their wares to millions of customers on line, 

without costly premises. 

Instead of gathering dust in a warehouse, products 
are made and shipped to order. 



And what’s more, the more enterprise data you can 
bring on line, the wider you can cast your net. 

The managed IBM Global Network is helping 
companies connect. Enterprises are expanding to give 
customers and suppliers piping hot information on prices, 
inventory and delivery schedules. Making them more 
efficient and honing their competitive edge. 

All thanks to one of the worlds largest managed data 
networks with managed access from Rio to Reykjavik and 
848 other cities worldwide. 

By using Lotus Notes over the Internet, people in 
remote locations can work on the same project 
simultaneously, expanding their reach even further. 

If you are eager to take advantage of the Internet, you 
don’t need to be a millionaire. Or a genius. You just need to 
drop by www.ibm.com or call 0800 675 675 for further 
information highlighting how IBM can help your business 
thrive in a networked world. 

This is just beginning. We have a lot more to share 
with you. Just remember: it’s a small planet. And it’s yours. 



Solutions for a small planet 
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Challenge for the councils: Almost 3,000 seats up for grabs in polls which will offer vital clues to outcome of g enera ^ 

Tories facing 
wipe-out in 
the town halls 


NICHOLAS TIMMINS 

Public Policy Editor 

The three mala political parties 
launch their campaigns this 
week for next month's local 
elections in a contest whose 
results wilJ be pored over as 
predictors for the nest general 
election. 

The contest - the smallest in 
the four-yeariy local election 
cycle - is unlikely to produce 
dramatic changes of control, but 
is likely to see Labour and the 
Liberal Democrats gain control 
of hung councils whose numbers 
have risen sharply in the wake 
of years of declining Conserv- 
ative fortunes. 

The Conservatives are de- 
fending just four local author- 
ities where they have outright 
control, all of which, including 
the Prime Minister's Hunting- 
don, they stand to lose if last 
week’s Thmworth by-election 
swing is replicated on 2 May. 

The Liberal Democrats are 
confident of underlining their 
position as the second party in 
local government, pushing the 
Conservatives further into third 
place, while Labour will be 
keeping a close eye on contests 
in Basildon, Peterborough, Mil- 
ton Keynes. Oldham and 
Rochdale, all of which contain 
marginal parliamentary seats 
which Labour will want to claim 


at the general election. The 
Conservatives’ traditional cam- 
paign message - “Tory councils 
cost you less" - will be harder 
for them to carry now they 
control a mere IS of the 400 
English local authorities after 
the debacle of last year’s local 
elections. Labour's will tell elec- 
tors that “The lories hit you 
where it hurts" concentrating 
their fire on service cuts and 
sharp council tax increases 
which Labour argues have swal- 
lowed half this month's income 
tax cuts. 

This year just under 3,000 
seats are being contested 
against 13,000 last year. One- 
third of Lhe seats are in the 36 
metropolitan authorities, one- 
third in 100 English districts, 
while all the seats are being con- 
tested in 13 new “shadow" uni- 
tary authorities which will take 
office next April. 

Conservative hopes of prov- 
ing their fortunes have turned 
the comer are pinned on 
retaining the four they still con- 
trol (Huntingdon, Broxboume, 
Runny mode and Macclesfield), 
gaining control of Bourne- 
mouth and Poole while making 
gains in Brighton and Hove. In 
these three southern coastal 
towns all the seats are up, and 
the Conservatives' performance 
comes off their dismal showing 
last year, rather than against the 
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Parties clash in England’s town and country 
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1992 results when most of the 
seats up this lime were last con- 
tested. Then, immediately after 
the general election, the Tories 
had their best local election re- 
sults for a decade, making seats 
last contested then harder to de- 
fend. Bournemouth andPoolc, 
however, are targets for the Lib- 
eral Democrats to take outright 
control. 

The Conservatives will also 
be seeking to cling to Solihull, 
their last remaining toehold of 
power in the 36 metropolitan 
authorities and which they con- 
trol with support from inde- 
pendent ratepayers. A more 
likely result, however, is that in 
a string of metropolitan au- 
thorities, such as Manchester, 
Sheffield and Newcastle they 
will face the humiliation of see- 
ing their last remaining coun- 
cillors defeated, leaving them 
with no representation at all. 

Labour may face difficulties 
in Liverpool, where the Liber- 
al Democrats have been ad- 
vancing, and in Walsall and 
Leicester, where furious divi- 
sions in the local parties may re- 
bound on them. Portsmouth, 
which it did well to take last 
year, could also fall. 

Labour could, however, 
make gains in Oldham and 
Rochdale if the Liberal 
Democrats do not perform well 
and has Wyre Forest, Cam- 
bridge and overall control in 
Trafford dearly in its sights,' 
along with Peterborough, cur- 
rently the Commons seat of Bri- 
an Mawhinney, the Con- 
servative Party' chairman, who 
has departed for safer pastures 
elsewhere. It might also claim 
Basildon, where David Am ess, 
the sitting Conservative, has also 
jumped ship. 

John Redwood, last year’s 
leadership challenger, may well 
see his Wokingham fall to the 
Liberal Democrats, who stand 
a good chance also of taking 
once blue, but now hung coun- 
cils, such as Tlrnbridge Wells, 
Mole Vhlley Southend and 
Havant 

Liberal Democrat success 
and Conservative failure in 
such southern seats, however, 
will depend crucially on 
whether last year’s “Blair effect" 
of voters switching to Labour 
rather than the Liberal De- 
mocrats, is repeated, finally the 
Conservatives in Stratford- 
upon-Avon could face the dou- 
ble humiliation of seeing the 
once Tory, now hung, council go 
to the Liberal Democrats - 
having already lost their MP, 
Alan Howarth to Labour. 



Bridge of sighs: Opposition parties believe they can dispossess Huntingdonshire’s ruling Tories in the local elections 


Photograph: Brian Harris 


Fear abroad in Major ‘homeland’ 


The conspiratorial-looking out- 
line figure chosen as the logo of 
one of the last bastions of Con- 
servative local government pow- 
er in England is ironically that 
of Oliver Cromwell. 

The Parliamentary leader 
who won Lhe English Civil War 
and temporarily brought down 
the monarchy was bom and 
educated in Huntingdon. 

Today, the area is John Ma- 
jor’s constituency and has the 
biggest Conservative majority in 
the country, more than 36,000. 

Huntingdonshire is one of 
just four district councils in 
England still run by the Con- 
servatives and it is a measure of 
how low the parly’s fortunes 
have sunk that its loss is even 
being discussed. 

The district is the fastest 
growing area of England with 
a population which has ex- 
panded from 97,000 in 1971 to 
150,000 today. Its traditional 
agricultural base is still there, 
but many new light industries 
have arrived. 

It is prosperous and is likely 
to become more so as its good 
road communications attract 
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The PM has Britain’s biggest 
Conservative majority, but even 
in Huntington his party may be 
vulnerable. Will Bennett reports 


investment If the electorate 
here has not got the feelgood 
factor then the Tories are 
doomed. 

The result of the local elec- 
tion on 2 May will depend on 
a handful of votes in just two or 
three wards. 

Should they fall, then so will 
this greatest "of Tory bastions 
and Mr Major himself may 
come under pressure to stand 
down before the general elec- 
tion. 

The possibility of defeat is not 
something that Richard Turpin, 
Conservative leader of Hunt- 
ingdonshire council is prepared 
to contemplate although he 
admits that be may be his par- 
ty's only district council leader 
after 2 May. “I can stand being 


the only one for a year because 
our fortunes will get better 
and I should not be isolated for 
veiy long", said Wing Com- 
mander Turpin, a retired RAF 
officer. 

He believes that the Con- 
servatives who are defending 13 
of the 19 seats up for election 
this year can shrug off nation- 
al unpopularity because of their 
local record. 

“What we are arguing, and I 
think successfully, is that we 
have kept the increase in the dis- 
trict share of the council tax to 
within inflation, around 3 per 
cent, and we are improving 
services," he said. 

Wing Cdr Turpin, whose 
ward includes the Majors' con- 
stituency home, also believes 


that the Prime Minister's record 
as the local MP will help the 
Tories. The ward is not among 
the one-third of council seats up 
for election this year. 

The main threat to the Con- 
servatives who have 31 seats 
comes from the Liberal De- 
mocrats who have 12 

While the former are 
strongest in the rural north of 
the district, the latter have 
turned the town of St Neots in 
the south into a stronghold. 

Although their assault on 
the Conservatives is compli- 
cated by a breakaway party 
faction which is putting up 
three candidates, the Liberal 
Democrats believe they can 
take three or four seats from the 
Tories, plus the only one held 


by the splinter group. Percy 
Meyer, the Liberal Democrats 
local chairman and a councillor, 
said: “Depriving the Tbries of 
control is achievable, the time 
is right. 

“Never have the Conserva- 
tives been in such disarray." 

To do this they will need 
Labour, which has seven seats 
and is strongest in Huntingdon 
town, to do well. Robert Lomax,' 
the Labour leader, is hoping for 
at least one gain. 

If the two opposition parties 
capture their immediate target 
seats, the Conservatives wiU be 
left dependent on two inde- 
pendent councillors. , — ... , 

But if the rural areas revolt: 
and provide some shock Liberal 
Democrat victories they and 
Labour will have -to decide 
whether they can run the coun- 
cil jointly. 

For Mr Lomax, who has 
spent 35 years in local politics 
in Huntingdon, it would be 
the greatest triumph of his 
life. It would be a moment 
which might also have brought 
a smile to the face of Oliver 
Cromwell. 


COMING NEXT WEEKEND... NO TOKENS, NO MAILING AND NO WAITING 
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LASSIC FILM COLLECTION 

Pick up a video at the newsagent or have it delivered with your paper 
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C LASSIC FILM COLLECTION 


BR1 EFE N C OUNTER" 


Brief Encounter for only £3 
with your paper 



Next weekend sees the 
fifth video in The 
Independent Classic ^ 

Film Collection. The 
video of Brief Encounter 

1 *• 

will be yours for only £3 w • #.c 
when you buy the paper i - ? 
on Saturday or Sunday. 

Each week you will be 
able to pick up a new 
video and build a classic 
film library. 
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YOURS TO KEEP FOR ONLY £3 

very weekend, you can walk into your lo- Welles, Ridley Scott and Steven Spielberg. Each 

film will be presented in the paper with a com- 
prehensive background feature giving profiles 
of the stars and director and notes on the film. 
No longer will you have to jostle in the queue 
at your local video rental shop for your week- 
end movie. For the same price as renting, you 
can buy a video and keep it forever. 

• To make absolutely sure that you do not 
miss out, ask your newsagent about home deliv- 
ery and have the Elm delivered with your paper 
Or you can order each week’s film in advance by 
fiUing m the coupon below. Tb guarantee your copy 
of Brief Encounter, please return the complet- 
ed coupon toyour newsagent by Friday 19 ApriL 
Don’t be disappointed, order now. 


E cal newsagent and walk out with a film clas- 
sic with your copy of The independent or 
the Independent on Sunday. So far in the col- 
lection we have offered When Harry Met Sal- 
ly, The Glitters, The Last Seduction and On 
Golden Pond. Next weekend, the fifth film, is 
David Lean's Brief Encomler-wbkh stars Celia John- 
son and Trevor Howard Often referred to as the 
British Casablanca, Brief Encounter can be yours 
for only £3 (excluding the price of the paper). 

The films on offer will vary from recent clas- 
sics to all time greats from the Golden Age of 
Hollywood. The collection will build into an im- 
pressive library showcasing the work of direc- 
tors of the calibre of Alfred Hitchcock, Orson 
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‘End ban’ plea 
to EU chief who 
backed beef 


STEVE BOGGAN 
Chief Reporter 

Demand for an end to the ban 
on British beef was mounting 
last night after farmers and 
politicians reacted furiously to 
European Union admissions 
that it is. perfectly safe to eat. 

Franz Fischler, the EU Agri- 
culture Commissioner admin- 
istering the ban. said he “would 
not hesitate to eat beef in Eng- 
land”, while one of his aides 
went further, saying: “If we 
really thought British beef was 
unsafe its sale would have been 
banned in Britain as well as 
everywhere else in the world." 

"Hie National Farmers’ 
Union led calls on Mr Fischler 
to persuade member slates to 
lift the ban, something Gavin 
Strang. Labour's agriculture 
spokesman, said he believed the 
commissioner was keen to do. 

“In my own discussions with 
Mr Fischler, he has led me to 
believe he would like to see the 
ban lifted sooner rather than lat- 
er,” said Mr Strang. "His com- 
ments are not helpful at this 


point, but I am pleased he 
shares our belief that the ban 
should be lifted.” 

The latest row dared after Mr 
Fischler told a reporter from 
Reuters news agency that beef 
remained his favourite meat. “1 
wouldn’t hesitate to eat beef in 
England. I see no medical rea- 
son not to,” he said. Thu ban 
had been imposed not in the in- 
terests of public safety, but to 
prevent the whole European 
beef market from collapsing. If 
British beef had not been 
banned, he said, no other Eu- 
ropean countries would have 
been able to export their beef. 

His admission was greeted 
with anger among some MPs, 
who argued that Britain was be- 
ing victimised economically to 
save the beef industries of 
other countries. 

Sir Gerard Vaughan, Tory 
MP for Reading East, said: 
“This is an absolutely aston- 
ishing situation. Here is the man 
who has made Britain a scape- 
goat and is victimising the 
British farmer and the British 
taxpayer now conceding that all 


this has been done just for the 
convenience of Europe . . . The 
situation is totally indefensible." 

Trevor Hayes, spokesman 
for the NFU, said: “Although 
Mr Fischler can make propos- 
als the decision to impose the 
ban was taken by the Council of 
Ministers, so we would like to 
see him persuade the govern- 
ments of the member states to 
see his point of view.” 

The International Meat 
Trade Association described Mr 
Fischler's intervention as “too 
little, too late". Jenny Burt, 
chairwoman of the association's 
export committee, said: “It is a 
pity he did not say this very pub- 
licly when the question ofa ban 
was fust raised" 

The Ministiy of Agriculture 
Fisheries and Food said Dou- 
glas HoggSSO. the Minister of 
Agriailture, would announce , 
details of compensation for 
farmers and proposals to shore I 
up the beef industry later this 
week. Full details of proposed : 
culls will not be submitted to the 
European Commission until 
the end of the month. I 


M 




Small but perfect: Andy Hunter, a retired printer of Norwich, with the tiny model of a printer's stone which won him the title of Miniaturist of 
the Year, at Dolls House and Miniature Scene Monthly magazine’s exhibition in Hove town hall. East Sussex Photograph: Andrew Hasson 


Marathon man defies the odds 


RACHEL HALLIBURTON 

j , man who just over a year ago 
1 st half his right leg and his 
ight hand in a landmine 
t ’plosion will this Sunday be 
t ring to complete the London 
1 arathon. 

Chris Moon. 33, was maimed 
\ ule supervising a de-mining 
; eject in Mozambique, but an 
i usually swift recovery has 
i abled Oxfam to enter him for 
e race to raise money for land- 
line victims in the Third 
rirld. 

Normally, below-the-knee 
nputees must wait at least 18 
onths to be fitted with the kind 
r specially adapted sprinting 
mb that will enable Mr Moon 
p compete. But to the surprise 
e consultants at Queen Mary's 
Eospital, Roehampton, their 
ptient’s progress has been so 



Chris Moon: Aim is to finish' 

fast that he was able to be fitted 
with the prosthesis Re-Flex VSP 
less than a year alter his injury. 

He is very aware that the 
NHS-supplied leg, which cost 
more than £3,000, is one of the 
many medical advantages he has 
had over Third World land- 


mine victims. His own experi- 
ence of medical treatment in 
Mozambique was a salutary 
indication of this. 

He had to insLmct the medic 
sent to the scene of the explo- 
sion on how to insert his drip. 
When the malic inserted the 
drip correctly, but failed to run 
the fluid through, Mr Moon 
only stopped himself from 
dying from an air aneurysm and 
dehydration by pulling out the 
tuba. Later in hospital, a porter 
started cutting off the ragged 
flesh from his stump with a pair 
of scissors. “I thought with the 
other pain from the blast I 
wouldn’t be able to feel it, but 
it actually felt like someone was 
cutting chunks off my leg. . . Af- 
ter that I asked the doctor not 
to leave me." 

Mr Moon's fitness training 
before the accident has proved 


one of his greatest assets in his 
preparation for the marathon, 
which could only start in Feb- 
ruary because his sprinting leg 
was not available before, it was 
this fitness that kept him alive 
after the accident when haem- 
orrhaging and shock would 
have killed most people. 

He is aware, however, of 
warning voices that his 
marathon attempt may be pre- 
mature. Although he will not be 
the only amputee running, he 
will certainly be the least pre- 
pared, and he was advised to 
wait at least six months before 
attempting such a challenge. But 
he has refused to let others set 
standards for him, and said: 
"The aim is to finish". Asked 
how he would react if he does 
not manage it. he answers: “I’d 
have a bottom lip like a rolled 
up sleeping bag for weeks.” 
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WOMENSWEAR 


UPTO 50% OFF Selected J.Taytor 

UP TO 50% OFF Selected IQ co-ordinates 

UPTO 50% OFF Selected Trader shim 

UPTO 50% OFF Selected Debut 

UPTO 50% OFF Selected Anne Brooks Pence 

UPTO 50% OFF Selected Casual Club 

UPTO 50% OFF Selected separates 

UPTO 50% OFF Selected dresses 

UPTO 50% OFF Selected knitwear 

UPTO 50% OFF Selected Windsmoor. Planet and 

Dannimac ladieswear 

ONE THIRD OFF Selected Debenhams swimwear 
ONE THIRD OFF Selected Nuage rainwear 
UPTO ONE THIRD OFF Selected Alexon, Easrex, 
Jacques Vert, Ego and Brides International bridal gowns 
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You’ll see in 
the table above 
how our lowest rate 
ever*' compares to chose 
of some of our competitors. 

With Hamilton Direct Bank, a ^^ 0 *. " 

division of HFC Bank pic, you can 

take out an unsecured Personal Loan for 

any amount from £500 to £10,000 for absolutely 

any reason!- For example, buying a new car, paying 

off your credit cards or building a new kitchen.. 

So why not take advantage of our attractive 

fixed rares: ■ 

* 13.8% APR 

on unsecured Personal Loans fiom £5.000 to £10,000. 

1fi.9%APR v 

■ on unsecured Personal Loans &om £500 to £4,999. ; 
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We have the money to hand. 







UPTO £50 OFF Selected Men’s suits 
ONE THIRD OFF Selected Men’s underwear 
ONE THIRD OFF Selected Men’s IQ 
ONE THIRD OFF Selected Casual Club beachwear 
ONE THIRD OFF Selected Casual Club shim 
ONE THIRD OFF Selected Debenhams silk ties 
ONE THIRD OFF Selected Casual Club knitted tops 
UPTO ONE THIRD OFF ALL Maine casual Jackets 
25% OFF Selected Men's shoes 
ONE THIRD OFF selected Maine casual shim 
AT LEAST 25% OFF ALL Debenhams Shirt & Tie 
coortfinated sets 

£15 OFF ALL Debenhams pure new wool blazers 
£5 OFF Selected Casual Chib knitwear 
£5 OFF Casual Club Chino trousers 
AT LEAST £5 OFF ALL Casual Club jackets 
£5 OFF ALL Men’s Levis. Wrangler. Lee. Pepe 
and Easy Jeans 

UPTO 20% OFF Selected sportswear - Nike, Adidas. 
Reebok, Umbra and Puma 


CHILDRENSWEAR 


50% OFF ALL Baby Teddy Babywear 

ONE THIRD OFF Selected LD.X Glrli 
(8*14) dresses 

ONETHIRDOFF Selected Toddler Trader 
ONE THIRD OFF Selected Trader Boy's 
(3-14) shirts 

20% OFF Selected LD.X Girfs (8-14) Casual jackets 
20% OFF Selected Bright Futures BojA (3-7) sweatshirts 
20% OFF ALL LCLX Boys (8-14) Casual jackets 
£2 OFF ALL Bright Futures Boy's & Girl's nightwear 
SAVE £3 When you buy two pairs dFTrader (3-14) Jeans 


HOMEWARE 


SAVE £72 On Le Creuset 5 piece Cookware Set Usual 
price when sold loose £214 set price £142. 

SAVE £50 On Prestige 6 piece Stainless Steel cookware 
set Was £175 now £125. 

50% OFF ALL collectable dolls 

ONE THIRD OFF ALL Mehgrana Tableware 

25% OFF Masquerade gifts and stemware 

20% OFF ALL Debenhams bedlinen 

20% OFF ALL Debenhams PHIows and Quilts 

20% OFF ALL Denby Tableware (excluding Metz & Luxor) 

20% OFF ALL Debenhams Plain and Fancy Towels 

20% OFF Selected Debenhams Cushions 

50% OFF Selected Arthur Price canteens of cutlery 

50% OFF Selected famous name beds from Bensons 

Beds Centres 

ONE THIRD OFF Edinburgh Crystal Ballantrae gifts 
ONE THIRD OFF Selected Do mu, Co k) roll and 
Accord bedlinen 

30% OFF Selected Shendan bedlinen 

25% OFF Selected Debenhams ready made curtains 


ACCESSORIES 


UPTO 50% OFF Selected Vivaldi and LiHey & Skinner 
bdies footwear 

UPTO 50% OFF Selected Equator luggage and bags 
UPTO 50% OFF Selected Jon Richard jewellery 
ONETHIRD OFF Selected Debenhams costume 
jewellery 

20% OFF ALL Debenhams 9ct gold necklaces 
1 5% OFF ALL Debenhams Presence boxed bras 
1 FOR £25 'Lace' Wonderbras 
£5 OFF ALL Debenhams quilted leather handbags 
£4 OFF Debenhams Presence towelling robes 
£3 OFF ALL Debenhams deck shoes 

On Tuesday 1 6 April all 
stores are open until 7pm 



THE DIFfERENCE IS 

DEBEfJHAMS 


eenchiDv araiW* Pewm* 1 ^ ******** « timtsbatt-p««iptae! aeaduded. TKs t»t *»ailaUt b ibcIdeofMan. 

. U1 » out credit tmMbw* fl ^“ re P^^“® ,a, ?»hit c| W?BiuiYeaaBHibei5pi24jeinoro«r*n«Jin.rcio^x:ofaiq^jlar intome. 

’ The minimwnloan is £500. For you sesuky w imprcwe'twu wvw w yoo, wc noy nsswlw anoiiorctib made ro and non, HaawJtuf, Duett Bank. 

Hamilton Dwt BmL Adh-«ion of.HFC Bank pic an amhotad 'mggmioD under the Banking to 1987. 

Rcg-fjeml Ofikc: Nutb Sum. Wink&U. Vrndior. 8«xialujE Si-f 4TD. Reguaertd m Engi*d Na 11J7305. 


2 weeks only 

Pticn rauM return ro raunul on Monday 29 Apnl 1990 Mou ufltrj available in all Drbtuiuntf inJoJi/.j; Bnwu «f Qnirr Siixkv sub^'t iu avaibbi|,ty. 
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War in Lebanon: Residents told to get out or risk shells and bombs as Israel launches bigge st attack s ' nc ^ j£!Il£---— r~i Jj| 


Deadline 




set for 


400,000 


villagers 


PATRICK COCKBURN 

Jerusalem 


The Israelis ordered 400,000 
people to leave southern 
Lebanon by yesterday evening 
or face air and artillery attacks, 
which have already killed at 
least 21 and wounded 49. The 
exodus is the largest forced 
movement of people in the 
Middle Hast since the flight of 
the Iraqi Kurds after the Gulf 
war in 1991. 

In the four days since Oper- 
ation Grapes of Wrath started, 
Israel has increased the scope 


of the attack by stages. All 

Jib 1 


people living south of the Litani 
river, 30 miles from the Israeli 
frontier, were told yesterday to 
leave their homes. For the first 
time the Palestinian refugee 
camp at BeddawL, outside 
Tripoli, in north Lebanon, was 
attacked by Israeli aircraft 

After a cabinet meeting yes- 
terday Israel said it would stop 
its assault if it received cast-iron 
guarantees that Hizbollah, the 
Lebanese guerrilla movement 
would stop firing Katyusha rock- 
ets across the Lebanese border. 
An Israeli woman was wound- 
ed yesterday when Hizbollah 
fired nine volleys of rockets. 

Hizbollah says it has not lost 
a single fighter since the Israeli 
offensive started. As the skies 
over southern Lebanon cleared 
of rain, Israeli planes launched 
15 raids. A helicopter hit an elec- 
tricity substation at Jamhour in 
what' Israel says was retaliation 
for an electricity black-out 
caused by a Katyusha in north- 
ern Israel. Another air attack 
was near the Syrian border. 

Syria said the US risks losing 
its role of mediator in the Mid- 
dle East because of its support 
for the Israeli strikes. Syrian ra- 
dio said the US position was ex- 
posing the region to “real 
dangers" and urged it to keep 
the role of the honest broker in 
the Middle East conflict: “The 
American stand is far from 
having the credibility which a su- 
perpower should maintain as a 
peace sponsor in the world.” 


Israeli commentators see US 
support for Grapes of "Wrath as 
a vital source of political 
strength for Israel, enabling it 
to conduct prolonged mili tary 
operations. On Friday the US 
urged Syria and Iran to curb 
Hizbollah attacks and defend- 
ed Israel's strikes, saying Islamic 
radicals must feel the “conse- 
quences” of their acts. 

Ehud Barak, the Israeli For- 
eign Minister, said the onslaught 
had two objectives: to strike at 
Hizbollah militarily and to make 
dear Israel expects the Lebanese 
government to halt the rocket at- 
tacks. He ruled out diplomatic 
action at this stage. In Beirut, a 
foreign ministry official said 
Syria and Lebanon backed are- 
turn by Hizbollah and Israel to 
an understanding, brokered by 
the US in 1993, barring both 
sides from targeting civilians. 

The present offensive is more 
extensive than Operation Ac- 
coun lability in 1993, since it in- 
cludes Beirnt and is likely to last 
longer. The aim is to put intol- 
erable pressure on Benut to ex- 
hort President Hafez al-Assad 
of Syria to curb Hizbollah. 

In the past the Syrian leader 
has resisted attempts by the US 
to get him to withdraw his sup- 
port for Hizbollah and his 
alliance with Iran. 

The Lebanese Prime Minis- 
ter, Rafik al-Hariri, said yes- 
ter^ during a viat to Paris that 
he could not disarm Hizbollah 
guerrillas. He urged Israel to 
withdraw from the south of his 
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Exodus: People fleeing to Beirut from their south Lebanon village yesterday as the Israelis stepped up their offensive 


Photograph: Jamal Saidi/Reuterj ^ 


Peres weighs threat from Hizbollah 




country to be replaced by the 
‘ ~~Nhe 


Lebanese army with UN help. 

Mr al-Hariri said between 
300,001 and 400,000 refugees 
had been forced to leave their 
villages by Israeli attacks. "Is- 
rael asks that we disarm Hizbol- 
lah and at the same time it 
[Israel] occupies part of oxer ter- 
ritory ... We cannot do that, it 
is impossible,” he said 
He added that if the Israeli 
army pulled out of south 
Lebanon, the Lebanese army 
with the help of the UN and 
France could make the area safe. 

Leading artide, page 14 


Israel’s military intervention in 
Lebanon, codenamed Grapes of 
Wrath, is already its biggest 
armed action beyond its borders 
since the invasion of Lebanon 
in 1982-84. Hie scale of the 
offensive is not immediately 
apparent because the attacks 
have escalated in stages since 
the first air raids four days ago. 

Already 400,000 Lebanese 
are on the roads as refugees. Is- 
rael yesterday ordered the pop- 
ulation in the South below the 
litani river to leave by 6pm and 
Beirut has been attacked for the 
first time since 1982. Lebanese 
and Syrian soldiers are among 
the casualties. The Israeli navy 
is blockading the port of Beirut 
Israel said yesterday that it 
would stop its offensive as soon 
as it bad strict guarantees that 
Hizbollah, the Lebanese guer- 
rilla movement, would stop fir- 
ing Katyusha rockets into Israel 
Bui the very size of operation 


Grapes of Wrath means the po- 
litical future of Lebanon and the 
role of the outside powers with 
an interest there - Israel, Syr- 
ia and Iran- has been thrown 
into the melting poL 
So far, all is going well for 
Israel. It has suffered no mili- 


tary casualties mid only one 
civilh 


ian has been seriously 
wounded. World public opinion 
seems largely unmoved. Above 
all, the US is giving unqualified 
support and puts all blame on 
Hizbollah for provoking the 
attacks by firing Katyusha rock- 
ets at northern Israel. 

International acquiescence 
may not last - particularly if 
there are more incidents such 
as the Israeli helicopter attack 
on a Lebanese ambulance 
which killed four children - but 
it allows Israel time to cany out 
a prolonged operation which 
may last for two weeks or more. 

The danger for Shimon 


Peres, the Israeli prime minis- 
ter, is that this is as good as it 
i$ going to get “There was no 
great euphoria in the haDs of the 
defence ministry," writes com- 
mentator Nahum Barnes of 
the mood in the political and 
military establishment. "Every- 
one, first and foremost Peres, is 
waiting for a counter-attack.” 

So for there has been little 
sign of resistance by Hizbollah. 
However, retaliation is bound 
to come and last night Hizbol- 
lah threatened to hurl dozens 
of suicide bombers at the Unit- 
ed States and Israel after step- 
ping up its Katyusha attacks on 
Israel with its the heaviest bom- 
bardment in three years. The or- 
ganisation bad earlier called for 
its suicide bombers to assemble 
In the weeks before Grapes of 
Wrath Hizbollah units showed 
great skill in infiltrating be- 
hind Israeli lines and can pre- 
sumably do so again. 


The Israeli operation has a 
number of related objectives. It 
is a collective punishment of the 
population of south Lebanon 
who support Hizbollah. It is un- 
likely, however, that it will turn 
them against the guerrillas since 
such punishments have been in- 
flicted before, without the de- 
sired effect. Although Israel 
says it is destroying Hizbollah 
targets the guerrillas do not 
depend on arsenals, drill halls 
and emplacements. 

A second objective is to force 
the Lebanese government to 
take stronger measures against 
Hizbollah. Tb this end the eco- 
nomic recovery of Lebanon is 
being crippled The port of 
Beirut and ports to the south are 
blockaded Maybe Rafiq Hariri, 
the Lebanese prime minister, 
does not have much control 
over Hizbollah, but the Israeli 
government wants him to pat 
pressure on Syria to curb the 


guerrillas. The idea is that Pres- 
ident Hafez al-Assad can be 
forced to agree to new rules pre- 
venting Hizbollah from fixing 
Katyushas at Israel. 

there is a third, largely un- 
spoken, objective for Mr Peres. 
Thu is to win the election on 29 
May. No Israeli government 
ever lost votes by waging war. 
For tiie moment the campaign 
in Lebanon looks well timed to 
redress fears in the Labour 
party that Mr Peres will suffer 
at the polls because he is seen 
as soft - too much the civilian 
diplomat - compared to 
Binyamin Netanyahu, the 
leader of the right-wing Likud 
party and his main rival. 

It could all come unstuck. Is- 
rael is playing its trump cards 
now. Hizbollah, to retain its 
credibility, will have to strike 
back effectivety. In the past it 
has shown it can do so. "Israel 
with this move is frying to 


restore its aggressive imtgej 
which has been tarnished irre-j 
cent years," writes Alu Be in! 
the daily Ha'aretz. But Syriand 
Iran back Hizbollah and arem- 
likety to accept its humiliaon 
by Israeli without a respoie. 

Israel believes that its frel- 
ligence is better and munitms 
more accurate than dung 
1993, the last time it raied 
Lebanon during Operation vc- 
coun lability- Tim may be so^ut : 
few guerrilla forces have ben j 
seriously damaged by airan&r - 1 
tflleiy attacks alone, as the JS ! 
learned in Vietnam. : i 

A ground assault by lie ' 
Israeli army would, be daner- j 
ous. It would mean casuales, • 
with damaging political cose-; 
quences in Israel, and it wuld > 
lead to a much more hostflin- j 
ternationai and Arab rearion • 
to Grapes of Wrath. 


Patrick Cockbm 




Name game spells double 
trouble for Chirac family 


MARYDEJEVSKY 

teris 


President Jacques Chirac's first 
grandchild, Martin Rey-Chirac, 
is all of three weeks old. Al- 
ready, he is making political 
waves. The problem is his 
name: not the Martin part, 
which conforms by its pres- 
ence in the calendar of saints to 
everything required of a French 
first name, but the double-bar- 
refled surname. 

French parents are not al- 
lowed to register their children 
in both their surnames. They 
have to choose one of them, 
which is inscribed on the birth 
certificate and becomes the 
child's name in Jaw. The child 
may add a name when he reach- 
es the age of majority, but it will 
always be an addition "by cus- 
tom and usage”, never recog- 
nised as part of the legal name. 

So was an exception made for 
petit Martin Rey-Chirac, a 


French MP wanted to know, 
and he put down a written 
question to that effect in par- 
liament. "Is this,” asked Jean- 
Louis Masson, the honourable 
member for Moselle, only half 
tongue-in-cheek, "a favour ex- 
clusive to descendants of 
French presidents while in pow- 
er, or is it a change in the law 
from which every citizen will be 
able to benefit from now on?” 

Mr Masson’s interest in the 
matter stemmed from the fact 
that he has spent more than a 
decade trying to change the law 
to allow a child to take both its 
parents’ names. (He is the fa- 
ther of three daughters and no 
sons.) Suddenly, the law seemed 
to have been changed de facto 
by the president 

Claude Chirac, Martin’s 
mother, is the president's 
younger daughter and his trust- 
ed public relations adviser. The 
child's father - whose identity 
was disclosed to the French pub- 


lic only a couple ofraonthsbe- 
fore the ‘ 


ie birth - is Thierry Rey, 
who won a judo gold medal for 
France at the 1980 Moscow 
Olympics and is now a television 
presenter. 

Although the French media 
referred to Claude Chirac 
through her pregnancy as a 
“thoroughly modern woman” 
who decided to have a child "all 
by herself”, Mr Rey was fre- 
quently photographed with 
Claude and is named as the fa- 
ther on the birth certificate. 

The answer to Mr Masson's 
question has now been provid- 
ed. Martin, it emerges, was not 
made an exception after all: he 
was registered only under his 
mother's name. Until he is 18, 
he is for legal purposes plain 
Martin Chirac. 

The misapprehension, it is 
said, derived from a French me- 
dia report which said he had 
been “registered” with the dou- 
ble-barrelled name. If it had 



Claude Chirac: NIP’S 
questions on son’s name 


simply said that he would be 
‘‘known as” Martin Rey-Chirac 
not an eyebrow would have 
been raised. Still, at least Mr 
Masson may benefit from all the 
fuss: next time be tries to have 
the law amended, he may get a 
more sympathetic reception 
than hitherto. 


Italian politics finds a convert 


Rome — What is a foreign cor- 
respondent to do when food 
with the confusion of an Italian 
general election campaign? 
Laugh, cry, or panic. All those 
options are tempting. But Tana 
de Zulueta, Rome correspon- 
dent for the Economist, has tak- 
en what might be described as 
the unorthodox approach. She 
is actually running for 
office. Ms de Zuhieta's smiling 
face has appeared on billboards 
in the past two weeks pro- 
claiming her as the centre-left’s 
candidate for the Senate in 
constituency number one in 
Rome, an area covering most of 
tiie historic centre and a broad 
middle-class swathe north of the 
Vatican. 

She has gone on leave from 
her job to "cross the fence”, as 
she puts it, between journalism 
and politics, and embarked on 
a whirl of campaign appoint- 
ments in schools, old people's 
homes, hospitals, street markets 

and fund-raising dinn ers. In- 
stead of interviewing politi- 
cians, she now goes out on the 
stump; and instead of asking 


LOCAL 


who travelled the world for the 
World Health Organisation, Ms 
de Zulueta has no roots in any 


UiEEfeffcE!& % country except Itaty where she 

UHilWra % 1ft has lived for nearly all of her 


Tana de Zulueta 


questions, she is answering ones 
put to her by other journalists. 

In the old days of the British 
empire, such behaviour might 
have been branded os going na- 
tive and viewed with suspicion. 
Journalistically, it throws open 
the thorny ethical question of 
whether she is compromising 
her professional career in Italy 
- should she ever need to return 
to it - now that she has openly 
declared her partisan interest. 

But such concerns probably 
do not mean much either to the 
Italian electorate, which has 
seen stranger things, or to Ms 
de Zulueta, who has become 
such a familiar figure in Italy 
over the years that she has 
long been considered one of 
them, or almost With an Eng- 
lish mother and a Spanish father 


adult life. Now 44, she has an 
Italian husband, two Italian 
children and, latterly, Italian 
nationality - which explains 
her qualification to stand for 
election. 

"I always have to explain 
carefully who I am and why I 
have an accent in Italian. But 
that can be an advantage. At 
one street market a trader told 
me he was glad I was a foreigner 
because that gave me a better 
chance of understanding the 
mess the country's in,” she said. 

Ms de Zulueta has served as 
a distinguished correspondent 
in Italy, first for the Sunday 
Times and then for the Econo- 
mist, for more than 20 years. In 
recent years, though, she has 
done more and more work for 
Lhe Italian media, including a 
stint editing tiie television news 
on Videomusic, the Italian 
equivalent of MTV. Her entry 
into politics was due to Romano 


Prodi, leader of the centre eft 
aUjanco known as the Olive ee 
and an old contact of Ms deii- 
lueta's from his days at the had 
of ERL the Italian state hokog 
company. It was he who cfase 
her as a candidate, and ded- 
ed to field her in central Rose, 
a key marginal constituency 
So now she is using her co- 
side rable charm to plead fa a 
kinder, gentler Italy, whee 
concrete issues count for mce 
than television flamboyant.' 
In central Rome, her main nfc'- 
will be to persuade small she- 1 
keepers that the centre-left ml 
not tax them out of esisteno 
She is an unpredictable can- 
didate in an unpredictable cot 
stituency. Friendly and almrt ', 
apologetically good- b innoure, • 
she is not exactly an adoptb- 
politician on the mode] f ' 
Alberto Fujimori or Son'. 

rinriJL! F> . * I - » . 
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not have much to Jose. If st: : 
does foil to win, the EccmonU 
has promised she can have lr 
job back. 


Andrew Gumfct 
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i>Verona summit: Fallback date of 2002 proposed but former Bundesbank chief warns of fatal blow to EMU Hostft^B 

Single currency launch faces delay ^eL 

U1AH HELM 20Q2 {f ftfif 

irona new 2002 target date for late- countries not ready to join in pressure on countries to bring ministers insisted that John cellor. attacked suggestions that 

all countries. J ieior oomeis should not be viewed as 1999 by giving them a new date their economies into line wilfi Major must commit Britain to Britain must join the ERM as nil 

l unexpected move. by the When niannmo f rtr ih* an attempt to prepare the to aim for. The Verona meet- the Maastricht convergence cri- join a European exchange rate “ludicrous", saying there was “|ZL I (I/xVh 

irt»MnC^njfeSKni at the currenrv K? 1 §T°!? IK * for a possible delay, ing also heard plans for Brus- tcria. This process could not be mechanism (ERM) if the Prime “no legal basis for such a move”. W 


currency launch faces delay 



SARAH HELM ' 

\ferona .'v-'. . 

An imexpederf njoic -fcy 
European Connmssion at the 
weekend Suggests ttar p lans are 
being laid toa^ay tbeteimdi of 
the sing^efenency Mtfl 2002 . 

J acqnes Santer, president of 
the Commission, proposed at a 
meeting ^‘Enropean finance 
nmjjsteisin Verona, that coun- 
tries which are not ready to join 
monetary-union in 1999 should 
be given anewtarget of 2002 . 

It. is already. envisaged that 
2002 should be the year when 
Euro notes and coins start to cir- 
culate.; Given doubts about 
whether Prance and Germany 
will meet the current 1999 
deadline fpr the EMU launch, 


MQ 2 could now become fixed as 

the most likely fallback date for 

all countries. 

When planning for the single 
currency began, key figures in 
the Commission favoured a 
“big bang” approach to the 
single-currency launch, in which 
the changeover would happen 
at all levels of the economy and 
as notes and coins are intro- 
duced. The Commission has 
also favoured beginning mon- 
etary union in as many countries 
as possible at the same lime. 

The idea of delaying mone- 
tary union until 2002 - in order 
to ensure EMU is more con- 
vincing when it happens - 
would have a clear logic in the 
view of the Commission. Its of- 
ficials in Vferpna insisJed that the 


new 2002 tareet date for late- 
comers should not be viewed as 
an attempt to prepare the 
ground for a possible delay. 
Rather, they insisted, the idea 
was to maintain impetus for 


countries not ready to join in 
1999 by giving them a new date 
fo aim for. The Verona meet- 
ing also heard plans for Brus- 
sels to impose strict new rules 
and penalties, aimed at placing 


pressure on countries to bring 
their economies into line with 
the Maastricht convergence cri- 
teria. This process could not be 
open-ended, officials insisted. 

Separately, Europe's finance 


, Nato chief 
tours states 
fighting to 
join alliance 


zbollah 


ADRIAN BRIDGE 

Central Europe Correspondent 




s a convert 

J 


* 1 The Secretary-General of Nato, 

; Javier Solana, sets off today on 

' a 12-nation tour of Central and 

Eastern Europe in which he will 
; *■ experience at first band the in- 
. pS tense rivalry in the region over 
V* the race to join the alliance. 
"W From Estonia on the Baltic 

to Romania on the Black Sea, 
"7 Mr Solatia wfiL be feted as the 
man holding the key to his 
hosts’ wildest desires and, like 
a judge at a beauty contest, will 

- : be asked to reflect on their re- 

T; - spective merits and charms. 

" lb genera] delight, MrSoIana 

* will declare that, despite fierce 

- • t ^objections horn Russia, Nato 
~ -ri enlargement will go ahead and 

that Moscow will not be able to 
dictate its terms. 

To the consternation of some, 

. ■ however, he will also point out 

i_ _i that not all Nato applicants 

3 wiU be joining the alliance at the 
same time - if at all - and that, 
in effect, there are likely to be 
j several waves of new entrants. 

| “The Secretary-General wfll 
j be making it clear that no de- 
"v-j cisions have been taken yet 
_"~4 and that each applicant will be 
’ judged on individual merit," said 
a Nato official. 

“But it is dear that some 
countries are more ready to join 
I than others and obviously, they 
will be the first to join.” 
Although Nato has not yet 
; * . specified formal criteria for ad- 
mitting members from the for- 
- mer Wbisaw Pact, it is no secret 
that countries judged to have 
made the most progress in de- 
“ raocratic and economic reforms 

: - will be favoured as wifl those 
. which have been keen partid- 
• -P pants in Nato’s Partnership for 
Peace programme and con- 
tributes to the 60,000 Nato-led 
peace-keeping force currently 
in Bosnia. 

Nato member-states are also 
: O keen that future members have 
.. ■ established dear civilian control 
•->- over their armed forces and 
, have no serious disputes with 
, *gpighbours. Of the 31 former 

. co mmunis t countries that have 

■ O so far signalled an interest to 
join, the Central European trio 
.-r 1 - of Hungary, Poland and the 


- '.A Czech Re; 


Republic, tl 
oftheregi 


the economic 


■/ : sidered the dear front-runners. 
OP- While not ruled out of the 
1 first wave, the former Yugoslav 

*■ 'J v republic of Slovenia is conad- 
- ” ered the next strongest candi- 
date, with Slovakia, Romania 


and maybe even Albania seen 
as fellow contenders for second 
and third waves of expansion. 

The picture in Bulgaria is 
muddied by the fact the coun- 
try, traditionally one of Mos- 
cow's staunchest allies, cannot 
make its mind up about 
whether it wants to join. 

In the Baltic states, moreover, 
geography (common borders 
with Russia), history (forcibly in- 
corporated into the Soviet 
Union) and ethnic make-up 
(large ethnic Russian popula- 
tions in Latvia and Ekonia), 
make it unlikely that Nato 
would wish to take them on 
board for the foreseeable future. 

As one Western diplomat in 
Central Europe put it: “There 
is an in-tray, a pending-tray 
and a Too difficult to handle’ 
tray. The Baltic states are in 
the latter.” 

According to Nato officials, 
the phased expansion of the al- 
liance should spread stability 
within the region and prod 
countries seen to be lagging be- 
hind in democratic and eco- 
nomic reforms into a faster 
pace of change. 

In the case of Hungaiy, which 
at one point seemed to be slip- 
ping behind Poland and the 
Czech Republic, the fear of be- 
ing left behind in the race for 
Nato and the European Union 
prompted a dramatic accelera- 
tion of the reform process last 
year and a stepping up of at- 
tempts to conclude bilateral 
treaties with neighbouring Slo- 
vakia and Romania. 

In other countries of the re- 
gion, however, the prospect of 
seeing regional rivals leaping 
ahead has aroused a mixture of 
dread and envy. In a statement 
last week, Gheoighe Tinea, the 
Romanian Defence Minister, 
said if Hungaiy was admitted to 
Nato ahead of Romania, it 
would be “detrimental to the re- 
gion’s balance and could even 
lead to an arms race”. 

Most Central European and 
Western diplomats joined Hun- 
gary iir dismissing the substance 
of Mr Tinea’s remarks, putting 
them down to a case of sour 
grapes on the part of Bucharest 
ana an expression of an exag- 
gerated fear that, once in Nato, 
Hungaiy might try to close the 
door to any further new mem- 
bers from the region. But they 
were an alarming signal, and Mr 
Solana will undoubtedly be 
seeking further deification 


Financier warns of political crisis 


A delay In launching the single 
European currency could un- 
dermine monetary union and 
cause a major political crisis, 
according to a senior German 
fin an cie r, writes Diane Coyle. 

Kari-Otto Pohl, former pres- 
ident of Germany’s Bundes- 
bank, tells BBCi’s Panorama 
programme tonight that a post- 
ponement would be the e nd of 
the plan to Join Europe’s cur- 


rencies in a monetary union. 
But he adds that the economic 
problems facing France and 
Germany mean this coold be in- 
evitable. 

One of the most prominent 
German public figures to come 
out against the single curren- 
cy, be says: “If unemployment 
is rising further and the reces- 
sion is getting deepen there 
could be a situation where they 


have no choice, where they 
have to accept a delay.” 

In an interview that will de- 
light Britain's Euro-sceptics, 
Mr Pohl argues that the Eu- 
ropean Union is a post-war 
concept which is now out of 
date. However, the German 
Chancellor; Helmut KohL re- 
peats his warning that Euro- 
pean unity is the only way to 
avoid another war. 


ministers insisted that John 
Major must commit Britain to 
join a European exchange rate 
mechanism (ERM) if the Prime 
Minister wants Britain to have 
a chance of joining the single 
currency. The ministers agreed 
that Britain should have been 
a member for two years before 
joining if it is to have a chance 
of qualifying for EMU. 

The \ferona meeting agreed 
to establish an “ERM IT for 
those countries which do not 
join the single currency at the 
launch. An ERM for the coun- 
tries outside EMU is deemed 
essential to ensure a stable re- 
lationship between the so-called 
“ins” and “outs” and to prevent 
disruption of the single market 

Kenneth Clarke, (he Chan- 


cellor. attacked suggestions that 
Britain must join the ERM as 
“ludicrous” sa ying there was 
"no legal basis for such a move”. 
Until now. the question of 
whether ERM membership is a 
condition for countries wishing 
to qualify for EMU has been 
unanswered. 

The Maastricht treaty states 
that one of the conditions for 
entry is: “Observance of the nor- 
mal fluctuation margins pro- 
vided for by the exchange rate 
mechanism of the European 
monetary system, for at least two 
years." According to Mr Clarke, 
this does not mean obligatory 1 
membership of the ERM. but 1 
simply observance of normal : 
fluctuation bands. j 

Gayyn Davies, page 19 



Out of control: A gunman cruising the streets of Monrovia where almost every shop and office has been looted 


Photograph: AP 


Aid agencies leave Liberia to its Me 


TINA BUSMAN 

Associated Press 

Monrovia — Liberians haw 
been left to fend for them- 
selves among drugged-out 
gangs of gunmen and looters 
running rampant in their capi- 
tal, after the world's aid groups 
abandoned the waning country. 

A two-day ceasefire was bare- 
ly holding yesterday, despite a 
provisional truce, as the shelling 
of an army barracks continued 


and small-arms fire clattered 
throughout Monrovia. AO shops 
and office buildings in the cap- 
ital have been looted and most 
of them destroyed. 

More than 60,000 Monro- 
vians have been left homeless. 
“I pity you Liberian civilians,” 
a Nigerian peace-keeper told a 
woman as she looked for pow- 
dered milk for her baby. “The 
warlords will never give you a 
chance 10 live a normal life.” 

While armed men raced 


through the streets in stolen ve- 
hicles brandishing AK-47s and 
grenades, they no longer ap- 
peared to be menacing civilians. 

Red Cross workers began to 
dear dozens of bodies from the 
streets. 

The African peace-keepers 
vowed to put an end to the siege 
of a military barracks where 
thousands of Liberians were 
holed up with supporters of the 
warlord who sparked the cur- 
rent round of warfare. At least 


37 peace-keepers were being 
held hostage at the barracks, 
where seven people have died 
from an outbreak of cholera. 

Nearly half of Liberia's 2.6 
million people have sought 
refuge from seven years of civ- 
il war. After eight days of fight- 
ing, in which 20 people have 
been confirmed dead, aid teams 
said they were pulling out be of 
the “absolute anarchy”. 

The United Nations and the 
Red Cross were forced to with- 


draw when looters overran their 
offices, they said. “It has been 
a bloody nightmare,” said 
Ikukasa Kimoto. of the UN 
World Food Programme. “The 
UN system as a whole is com- 
pletely destroyed by looters.” 

Even M 6 dedns sans Fron- 
ts res said ft was planning to pull 
out its team. Like the Red 
Cross, the group works in dan- 
gerous conditions and is tradi- 
tionally among the last to leave 
areas of conflict. 


ANC’s Mr Fixit lured by business career 




Ramaphosa: Key role 


ROBERT BLOCK 

Johannesburg 

The incarnations of Cyril 
Ramaphosa have been many: 
student firebrand, union hard- 
hat, political negotiator, secre- 
tary-general of the ANC and 
president of the assembly draw- 
ing up a constitution for South 
Africa. 

In few weeks, however, Mr 
Ramaphosa, 43, will be leaving 
politics for business, a move 
greeted with both enthusiasm 
and dismay. Many considered 
him a main contender for Nel- 
son Mandela’s mantle when be 
leaves office in 1999; Mr 


Ramapfaosa’s rival, Deputy 
President Thabo Mbeki, is now 
undisputed crown prince of the 
ANC and almost certainly 
South Africa’s next president 

Officially, Mr Ramaphosa ’s 
decision to leave parliament 
next month for a position in 
New Africa Investment Limit- 
ed (Nail) - one of the few black 
conglomerates listed on the Jo- 
hannesburg Stock Exchange - 
is being touted as move to 
strengthen black business. 

Pundits are also saying it 
could lead to “the biggest ad- 
vance in black empowerment in 

South African history”. Nail is 
trying to wrest from Anglo 


American Corporation a 48- 
per-cent stake in the Johnnie 
company, which has majority 
shares in a firm which owns 
South Africa's biggest weekend 
paper, the Sunday Times, phis 
Business Day and the weekly Fi- 
nancial Mail. 

What Nail needed was a 
tough negotiator, a job well suit- 
ed to Mr Ramaphosa, who in 
1993 spearheaded the ANC’s 
negotiations with the last white- 
minority government 

Asked about his latest move, 
be said: “It used to be taboo to 
even talk about people on the left 
... getting into business. But the 
realities we are now dealing 


with have brought a complete- 
ly new perspective. It dictates 
that we should play a key role in 
the economy - have real clout” 

But there may be reasons oth- 
er than a desire to influence the 
business scene which led Mr 
Ramaphosa to leave politics. 
ANC sources say Mr Mbeki 
outmanoeuvred him to remain 
Mr Mandela’s favourite to suc- 
ceed him. 

Sources close to Mr Rama- 
phosa have indicated that by 
leaving the government now, he 
may be planning for the longer 
term: seeking to expand his base 
of support, to stage a political 
comeback for 2004. 


ELIZABETH NASH 
Madrid 

The Basque businessman Jose 
MariaAIdaya, who was kid- 
napped by Eta separatists near- 
ly a year ago for failing to pay 
protection money or “revolu- 
tionary lax”, was freed early yes- 
terday morning. During more 
than 11 months of captivity. 
Eta’s longest-held hostage be- 
came Spain's most powerful 
focus for popular revulsion 
against the Basque separatists. 

Political leaders greeted the 
news with relief and joy, and 
hailed the persistence of anti- 
Eta peace movements who 
mobilised ever larger demon- 
strations in Mr Aldaya's support, 
several times a week since his 
lddnap last May. None the less, 
the decision to free him was 
Eta’s own, taken after the or- 
ganisation had received up to 
150m pesetas (£750,000) ran- 
som from the industrialist’s 
family, and owed nothing to 
either mass demonstrations or 
police manhunts. 

“It was unfortunate,” re- 
marked Jose Maria Aznar, the 
leader of the conservative Pop- 
ular Party, who is due to form 
the new Spanish government, 
“that Mr Aldaya’s freedom was 
consequence of a derision of his 
captors and not achieved 
through the actions of the 
security forces." 

Mr Aldaya was freed in wood- 
ed hills near the Basque town of 
Elgoibar in the early hours of 
yesterday and made his way to 
a restaurant where he tele- 
phoned the police and his fam- 
ily. A spokesman said he was in 
good physical and mental shape, 
and that he would give a foil ac- 
count of his ordeal tomorrow. 

Security officials believe Mr 
Aldaya's seizure and long de- 
tention w3S orchestrated by a 
special Eta lddnap squad that 
operated separately from oth- 
er Eta commands. This squad 
remains intact, despite mam- 
moth police operations in recent 
months and well-trumpeted 
detentions of Eta suspects and 
seizures of aims caches. 

Mr Aldaya, 54, whose trans- 
port company is based near the 
Basque city of San Sebastian, is 
a prosperous businessman but 
Ear from a financial mogul. His 



Jose Maria Aldaya: Freed 
after family paid £750,000 

family said Eta’s ransom de- 
mands far exceeded their 
means, and this is thought to 
have been the main obstacle to 
obtaining his earlier release. 

The operation marks not 
only a logistical coup for Eta, 
but also a financial one. The In- 
terior Ministry suspect that fear 
among Basque entrepreneurs 
caused by the kidnapping 
prompted a flow of contribu- 
tions to Eta's coffers by those 
eager to avoid a similar fate. 

Era still holds Jose Antonio 
Ortega Lara, a prison officer 
from the Basque town of 
Logrono captured in January. 
The organisation says it will re- 
lease him only when the gov- 
ernment agrees to return more 
than 500 Eta prisoners dis- 
persed around Spain to prisons 
nearer their homes. 
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Protests as Peking I 


IN BRIEF 


Azeri ex-president 
held in Moscow 


‘consults’ colony 


STEPHEN VINES 

Hong Kong 


China’s first attempt at wide- 
spread consultations on select- 
ing Hong Kong's leadership 
alter the end of British rule was 
given a cool reception by demon- 
strators in the colony yestenJay. 
Protesters held up birdcages to 
symbolise the constraints on the 
consultation exercise. 

Earlier, officials ejected two 
representatives of the Federa- 
tion of Hong Kong Students 
from the hotel where the dis- 
cussions were taking place. 
One, Sung Chi Tak. tried to 
■ protest about the abolition of 
the legislature. His colleague. 
Ivy Chan, distributed leaflets. 
“We were invited to attend but 
they didn't want to hear what we 
wanted to say." Ms Chan said. 
Later, about 1,000 demonstra- 
tors marched to the hotel. 

China had already signalled 
the limits to the consultation ex- 
ercise after banning the main 


teachers’ organisation, one of 
the biggest professional organ- 
isations in die territory, from tak- 
ing part. The ban was imposed 
because the teachers planned to 
send two representatives who 
are leaders of the colony's 
democracy movement and have 
publicly criticised China's plan 
to abolish the legislature. 

The only dissenting voice al- 
lowed to make its views known 
was the Bar Association. Its 
chairwoman. Gladys Li, was 
given about three minutes to 
explain why lawyers thought 
China was acting beyond the law 
in shutting down tbe legislature. 

This small gesture of open- 
mindedness was greeted with a 
banner headline in the South 
China Morning Post newspaper 
which proclaimed: “Voices of 
dissent get a hearing": a lead- 
ing article congratulated China 
on its flexibility. 

The Post was not alone in tak- 
ing this view, a reflection of just 
how low expectations are of 


China listening to those who do 
not toe the pa riy line. All opin- 
ion polls show overwhelming 
opposition to China’s plans for 
abolishing the legislature, and 
reflect fit tie public confidence 
in the Preparatory Committee 
of Hong Kong and Chinese 
members who are making the 
key decisions about the estab- 
lishment of the new government 
which takes office next year. 

Elizabeth Wong, the former 
bead of the government’s health 
and social welfare department. 


who is now a legislator, said 
terdav: “I just hope they [< 


terday: “I just hope they [Chi- 
na] leave us alone, but it's a small 
hope.” She joined the demon- 
stration because she was wonted 
about the way China seemed to 
be getting its hew administration 
"off on the wrong foot". 

Chinese officials insist that 
they are prepared to listen to all 
points of view. After the stu- 
dents were thrown out of yes- 
terday’s consultations. Chen 
Zuo-er, a high-ranking official 


said that if the students had pre- 
sented their views in a proper 
manner they would have been 
given a hearing. He denied 
that China was willing to listen 
only to those who agreed with 
its policies. 

The consultation exercise has 
been headed by Lu Ping, Chi- 
na's most senior official dealing 
with Hong Kong affairs, who is 
in the territory on one of his rare 
visits. Mr Lu is viewed as a 
moderate but in his only pub- 
lic speech on this occasion he 
merely went over well trodden 
ground explaining China’s po- 
sition on who would qualify for 
residence in the territory. 

Despite a reluctance to listen 


to local people who hold op- 
posing views, Chinese officials 


posing views, Chinese officials 
indicated that they might be pre- 
pared to consult foreign busi- 
nessmen in the territory 
through overseas chambers of 
commerce. Peking is anxious to 
maintain Hong Kong as an in- 
ternational business centre. 


Ugly town that new money built 


Shenzhen is the sort of town 
which won't be nice when it’s 
finished. Goodness only knows 
how long it will take to finish. 
In the meantime, it is little 
more than a ungainly mess 
towering over the border with 
Hong Kong. 

No one knows how many 
people live here. Maybe there 
are as many as 5 million people 
in Greater Shenzhen, a vast 
number without official per- 
mission and no one in the mu- 
nicipal government has the 
energy, let alone the political 
will, to dear them out. 

Shenzhen is a two-border 
town - one with Hong Konjj, the 
other with the rest of China - 
put there to keep out the hordes 
of job-seekers who would, and 
sometimes do. give all they 
own to find work in factories 
which pay three or four times 
more than they can earn in their 
home provinces. 

This is the town built under 
the watchful eye of the ageing 
patriarch Deng Xiaoping,, whose 
giaui image is splashed across a 
hoarding in the town centre. 

The Chinese leader has not 


SHENZEN DAYS 


allowed his image to be dis- 
played in this way anywhere else 
in China. But in this, as in so 
many other respects, Shenzhen 
is different This is the place he 
had in mind when he made his 
famous remark about “to get 
rich is glorious”. 

Aspects of richness abound 
but aspects of glory are thin on 
the ground. The new Chinese 
rich are easy to spot. They sit 
m the raarbfedad hotels sipping 
brandy, accompanied by a statu- 
tory young female companion. 
usually from the northern 
provinces, favoured for pro- 
ducing taller females of fair skin. 

As for glory, it is hard to de- 
scribe the litter-filled streets as 
glorious. Nor are the semi-fin- 
ished but fully occupied build- 
ings anything to shout about 
They will probably never be ful- 
ly completed. 

Everything is for sale in Shen- 
zhen. The world’s oldest pro- 


fession is much in evidence as 
I found within moments of 
crossing the border from Hong 
Kong and bad difficulty making 
it clear that I was looking for a 
taxi not a transport of delight. 

If the reports in the Chinese 
and Hong Kong press are cor- 
rect, Shenzhen is also filled to 
the brim with illegal gambling 
dens, drug-pushers and unli- 
censed premises of many vari- 
eties. f couldn’t help wondering 
whether, for example, the Hap- 
py Tooth dental store was 
staffed by folly qualified dental 
graduates or populated by slick 
marketing graduates who had 
erected a cheerful-looking neon 
sign displaying a smiling tooth, 
delighted with the treatment it 
was receiving at the hands of the 
dubious-looking, white-coated 
assistants who seemed to be 
doing a roaring business. 

McDonald’s is often the first 
port of call for curious visitors 


from other parts of China. They 
know they have truly arrived, 
once they have a Big Mac safe- 
ly in their hands. 

Oui-of-towners are easy to 
spot They are often in their 
Sunday best and wearing 
clothes with fake designer labels 
stitched to the outside of the 
sleeves. The more streetwise in- 
habitants of Shenzhen, who 
have learnt more about fashion 
by watching Hong Kong televi- 
sion. know that labels must be 
discreetly concealed. 

Visitors from Hong Kong 
cross into Shenzhen on a bridge 
above the thin river. As you 
reach the Chinese side you are 
confronted by a large digital 

dock counting down the days 
until the British colony returns 
to the motherland. 

“It’s like the clock on a time 
bomb.” says a Chinese friend 
who passes it regularly. “They 
seem to be telling us that when 
it hits zero, we’ll have to be like 
them.” 

Like Shenzhen? Perish the 
thought 



im Gaziyev- have ^e^arTcst- 

ed here. They are wanted 
Baku authorities in connection 
with attempted coups against 
President Geidar 
MntaUbov was ousted as pres- 
ident 1992; Mr Gaziyev was sen- 
tenced to death in absentia last 
year. Russian news agencies 
quoted Azeri security ministry 
sources as saying a delegation 

had left Baku for Moscow to ne- 
gotiate the extradition of the 
two men. Reuter 


Wrong fire warning 


Dussrfdorf— The wrong evac- 
uation message was broadcast 
during Germany’s worst airport 
fire, officials said, and may 
have inadvertently sent to their 
deaths some of the 16 people 
killed. 

Survivors told bow seme Z500 
staff and travellers at Dusseldorf 
airport panicked on seeing 
smoke and tumbled over each 
other to find foe exits during 
Thursday’s blaze. Reuter 


Libya overture 

Cairo — Libya has asked 
Britain to restore diplomatic re- 
lations, which were broken 12 
years ago after . a shooting in 
London, according the official 
Libyan news agency. 

Libya’s foreign ministry made 
the request in a message to the 
Italian Embassy in Tripoli, 
which handles British interests 
in the country. AP 


Fishermen seized 


Tbilisi — Georgia accused sep- 
aratists from its Abkhazia 
province of abducting the crews 
of two fishing vessels in inter- 
national waters. 

A spokesman for the Geor- 
gian leader, Eduard Shevard- 
nadze, made the accusation as 
Russia prepared to turn up the 
heat on rebels by cutting Abk- 
haz telephone links today. The 
spokesman said an Abkhaz pa- 
trol boat had taken six men into 
the rebel-held province from the 
boats in international waters in 
the Black Sea. Reuter 
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Stephen Vines 


Pakistan’s Prime Minister, Benazir Bhutto, 
examining damage after an explosion that 
killed six people and wounded 30 yesterday 
at a cancer hospital outside Lahore which 
was built by the former Pakistan cricket cap- 
tain Imran Khan. He said it was a bomb at- 
tack aimed at frightening him into giving up 


his social -we Ha re aims but declined to say 
who could have done it. The blast occurred 
a day after Imran, a critic of the government, 
said he was consulting aides about launch- 
ing a political party. He built the hospital, 
named after his mother, who died of can- 
cer, through donations. Photograph: AP 


life for Egyptian spy 

Cairo — An Egyptian state se- 
curity court sentenced an 


Egyptian mao to life imprison- 
ment with hard labour for spv- 


ment with hard labour for spy- 
ing for Israel. ... r: ,• . Reuter 


‘Castrator’ arrested 


Reluctant Russian army begins Chechnya withdrawal 


PHIL REEVES 

Moscow 


forces, mostly from northern 
areas of Chechnya where there 


Boris Yeltsin's high-stakes plan 
to end the Chechnya war before 
the presidential election is set 
to toller a few steps further for- 
ward today with the start of a 

K 'ual withdrawal of some 
ian troops from the war- 
battered republic. 

The first tentative stage of a 
partial pull-out Is scheduled to 
begin with the withdrawal of 


is little or no fighting. 

Yuri Baturin, the Kremlin's 
national security adviser, yes- 
terday flew to the Chechen 
capital Grozny to supervise the 
operation, amid loud rumblings 
from the Russian military that 
it wfll be suspended if there is 
an upsurge in hostilities. 

Fourteen units from the 
Russian Army and the Interior 
Ministry will lake part in the Orel 


stage of what looks certain to be 
a long, slow and incomplete 
withdrawal of troops to bases in 
neighbouring areas, including 
Ingushetia and Dagestan. There 
are plans for the process to con- 
tinue throughout the year. 

With two months to go to the 
Russian presidential election, 
the withdrawal has as much (o 
do with campaign politics as it 
has with concrete progress to- 
wards a plausible future settle- 
ment. Mr Yeltsin has admitted 


the Chechen conflict may de- 
stroy his re-election chances if 
it is allowed to fester be des- 
perately wants to be seen to be 
making progress with the peace 
plan which he unveiled a 
fortnight ago. 

But ending the 16-month 
conflict within such a short 
time span is an ambitious un- 
dertaking. A more probable 
reading of his plan is that he is 
seeking to wind down the war. 
removing it altogether front 


the television headlines — which 
are already increasingly domi- 
nated with news of his cam- 
paigning. Yesterday they 
showed the President leading 
the Easter mass in the newly re- 
built Christ the Saviour cathe- 
dral in Moscow, the first since 
it was demolished by Stalin 65 
years ago. 

Russian generals have made 
clear that they intend to carry 
on fighting the’ rebels by mount- 
ing “special operations'*. These 


assaults are supposed to target 
the separatist forces alone, but 
- if Russia's past performance 
in the region is any guide - they 
seem bound to include numer- 
ous civilian casualties. 

Although Mr Yeltsin called 
an immediate ceasefire on 31 
March, fighting and Russian 
bombing raids have continued, 
with scores ol' casualties on 
both sides. Reports circulated 
yesterday of clashes in Grozny, 
and at least three villages. Ac- 


cording to Itar-Tass news 
agency, gunmen shot out the 
windows of the heavily guard- 
ed Chechen government 
building in Grozny. 

Mr Yeltsin has offered to hold 
indirect talks with the rebel 
leader, Dzhokhar Dudayev. But 
an aide representing the presi- 
dent of the Russian republic of 
Tatarstan, Min timer Shaimiyev - 
the chosen intermediary - failed 
to meet General Dudayev on a 
trip to tbe Caucasus last week. 


Johannesburg — South African 
police have arrested a trans- 
vestite hairdresser suspected 
of killing four men and cas- 
trating one of them. Samuel 
Jacques Coetzee, 25, and an un- 
named suspected accomplice 
were arrested on Saturday in 
Johannesburg. Reuter 

Weighty award 

Peking — Peking crowned a 27- 
year-old woman weighing 170kg 
(27 stone) as the fattest person 
in the Chinese capital, Xinhua 
news agency said. 

Outweighing the 1,000 con- 
testants. Su Juan won diet food 
worth 5,000 yuan (£400). Fat has 
replaced malnutrition as the 
major health problem of 
teenagers in China. Reuter 


Cottage holidays with 
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INDEPENDENT 


SPRING BREAKS FOR £5 PER PERSON PER NIGHT 


E scape to the countryside for a Spring 
break with The independent and the In- 
dependent on Sunday Cottage Holiday of- 
fer. We’ve teamed up with Blakes Country 
Cottages to offer readers the opportunity to sam- 
ple Blakes great family holidays in a selection of 
hand-picked properties for just £5 per person per 
night. 

Blakes Country Cottages are one of the largest 
and most experienced collage holiday companies 
in Britain, with a range of almost 2000 proper- 
ties to choose from in the most popular parts of 
Britain. 

This exclusive offer applies to 200 properties in 
18 selected holiday sites, with accommodation 
ranging from a converted stable block, to the wing 
of a country house, to cosy woodland lodges. There 
is always plenty to enjoy, from peaceful walks in 
the country to riding and games rooms for the chil- 
dren. Simply ask for details when you Blakes 
to book. 

The offer allows you to stay for £5 per person per 
night and you must slay for a minimum of seven 
nights. Holidays can be taken between 20 April 
- 24 May 1996. Accommodation is suitable for 
parties of two to twelve. Accommodation must 
be booked at maximum occupancy, for example 
a party of four cannot occupy accommodation 
which sleeps seven. 


HOW TO QUALIFY 

Simply collect four differently numbered tokens 
from the seven we will be printing until Saturday 
20 April. Today we are printing Token 2. 


HOW TO BOOK 

• Call Blakes Country Cottages on 01282 445221 
for a brochure and reservations, quoting the 
“Independent £5 per night offer". 

* Give your advisor the following details: 

(a) Your preferred holiday area; North England, 
West Country, Scotland or Whies. 

(b) The number of adults and children on holiday, 
fc) The holiday start and end dates. 



Pictured is Thomas Cromwell House, Tewkesbury, 
Gloucestershire. Tewkesbury is recognised as one of 
England’s twelve gem towns, dominated by the magnifi- 
eiem 12th century abbey and is rich in Tudor and Geor- 
gian architecture. Situated where die Riven Avon and 
Severn meet in the VaJe of Evesham, with the Malvern 
Hills to the north and the Cotswoids to the south. 
Tewkesbury offers superb restaurants and charming 
pubs, attractive riverside walks and excellent shoppin g. 


■ _ & CONDITIONS 

ubitity^ < "° ttase HoIida Y of fer is subject to avail- 

2 | ,° VCr of accommodation are avail- 
able per holiday week. • - - 

3 Units must be booked at maximum occupan- 

sfeeps seve^ ^° Ur cannot occupy a unit which 

“ d Enish between 20 ^ 
5 Blakes Country Cottages, the name of which . 
is used under licence from Blakes Holidays Ltd., ■ 
k a trading division of Holiday Cottages Ltd. ' . 
° Noraial terms and conditions of booking 
apply. These are published in Blakes Country 
Lotlagcs brodiuresandareavaild^iqxmiEquesL; 


■ You will then be offered a choice of suitable 
properties and will be given details of the loca- 
tion. facilities and accommodation. 

• If you wish to confirm your booking you will be 
asked for full payment by credit card or cheque. 


• You will be asked to send your tokens with your 
cheque (made payable to Blakes Country Col- 
lages) to: Blakes Country Cottages. Spring Mill, 
Earby, Nr Colne. Lancashire, BBS 6RN. If you 
arc* paring by credit card, your advisor will tell you 


where to send your tokens to. 

• Please note, you may book immediately before 
you have collected your four tokens, but you will 
require the tokens lor final confirmation of your 

booking. 
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Do our genes 
control us? 


• . 




meW 


Hardly a week goes by without a 
startling discovery in genetic research. 
Last week, one of the most startling yet 
was delivered - isolation of a gene that 
might help explain why we age. 

Genetic research means we might 
identify what causes previously 
intractable illnesses and disorders. 

Four thousand of the estimated 50,000 
to 100,000 genes that provide the 
blueprint for our development have been 
identified. Almost all of them may be 
.j^known within a decade. 

This research once concentrated 
almost exclusively on explaining 
hereditary components in conditions 
such as haemophilia or disorders such 
as schizophrenia. Yet it may be possible 
soon to test every facet of our genetic 
inheritance. Some of the most radical 
new geneticists say it is becoming 
possible to identify genes that may 
encourage depression, religious 
commitment and alcoholism. 

It is this development that worries 
people who fear genetic discoveries will 
be misused to stigmatise groups of 
people. More prosaically, the idea that 
we might find genetic explanations for 
behaviour throws up a host of ethical 
and moral questions. Could gene tests 
be used to discriminate against people 
in employment or insurance? Could 
genetic engineering create a master 
race of children with perfect 
personalities and features? 

Here, we publish an essay by 
Professor Michael Rutter, arguably 
Britain’s leading genetic researcher and 
certainly one of its most controversial. 
He argues for a new synthesis between 
nature and nurture, genetic and 
environmental explanations for 
behaviour, a synthesis that allows for 
the influence of genetics, but only by 
admitting how complex that influence 
is. We plan further contributions to the 
genetics debate in coming weeks. 


T be old-fashioned notion that 
nature and nurture act as 
separate, independent influences 
is dead. Rather, genetic evi- 
dence has been crucial in indi- 
cating hew the interplay between 
the two may operate. Of course, 
to study that interplay, it is nec- 
essary to use research methods 
that differentiate genetic and 
environmental effects. Advances 
in molecular genetics that allow 
actual genes to be identified lake 
things a step further. We can now 
find out what genes actually do. 
Genes “code for” (influence) 
proteins, not behaviour; it makes 
no sense to talk of a gene for 
crime. The path between a gene, 
the protein it produces and 
behaviour involves a new search, 
which will be indirect and uncer- 
tain. dealing in tendencies and 
possibilities. 

Quantitative genetic studies 
have shown that both genetic 
and environmental factors are 
influential in variations in almost 
all kinds of human behaviour. 
The relative strength of genetic 


course, will not determine the 
specific content of those beliefs. 

Second, genetics also affects 
differences in people's experi- 
ences of stress or adversity. Ini- 
tially, that sounds implausible, 
but genes eome into the picture 
in two main ways. Parents pass 
on genes os well as experiences 
to their children and, to some 
extent, the two are connected 
Parents who get drunk and quar- 
rel are providing a discordant, 
disruptive family environment. 
But genes will be playing a role 
in Lhe personality characteristics 
that make them such difficult 
parents and these genes will be 
passed on, loo. It becomes an 
important question - do behav- 
ioural risks to children reared in 
such families come from genes 
or environment (or a mltiure of 
the two)? 

The other role of genes comes 
from the fact (hat. by our behav- 
iour, wc all shape and select our 
environments. For example, 
some children arc popular, well- 
liked by ail, and tend to be the 


By Michael Rutter 


and environmental effects varies 
across behaviour and soda] cir- 
cumstances. Nevertheless, it 
would be a fair generalisation to 
say the strength of genetic and 
environmental effects on human 
behaviour is roughly equal. 

That does not sound a very 
exciting conclusion but it incor- 
porates some findings that shape 
our thinking about nature and 
nurture in several important, 
and surprising, ways, lo begin 
with, it firmly rejects any biolog- 
ically deterministic view that 
genes could directly cause human 
behaviours. That is not how 
genes work and. in any case, envi- 
ronmental influences play a 
major role. Yet there is an equally 
necessary parallel rejection of 
environmental determinism. 

People vary enormously in 
their behaviour; in part, this 
may reflect their upbringing or 
social circumstances, but in an 
equal part, it is likely to reflect 
their genes. 

Three aspects of this finding 
tend to take people aback. First, 
genetics can affect characteristics 
such as religiosity or empathy as 
well as disorders such as schizo- 
phrenia or autism. It is not that 
genes determine religious beliefs; 
that would be ridiculous. But they 
do play a contribu lory (not deter- 
ministic) role in shaping person- 
ality features that influence how 
likely it is that a person will 
become heavily committed to 
religious beliefs. Genes, of 


centre of rewarding “fun" activ- 
ities. Others arc disliked, 
rejected or isolated, left out of 
birthday parlies and last chosen 
for favoured activities. The life 
experiences of these two groups 
of children will be quite differ- 
ent. and that will infhience'thcir 
behaviour. But the fact' that their 
experiences are so different will 
be in part a consequence of 
what they arc like aspeopie; and 
genes mil have heiped shape 
those personal characteristics. 

Hie third finding that tends to 
surprise people U that genes 
can influence traits suefr as socia- 
bility or emotionality, and hot 
just diseases. Such genetically 
influenced characteristics play an 
important part in making people 
susceptible to serious mkctal 
disorders. 

There is a general recognition 
that some diseases are inherited; 
most people know aboiit cystic 
fibrosis or haemophilia. In the 
field of mental disorders, too. it 
is recognised that there are fare 
hereditaiy conditions such' as 
Huntington's disease: How 
could tbe same thinking apply to 
depression, alcoholism or anti- 
social behaviour? It doesn't But 
most medical conditions have 
multiple causes. For eXfotaple, 
you don't inherit heart attacks, 
but genetic factors play a role in 
cholesterol levels and these con- 
stitute part of the risk pattern 
behind coronary artery disease. 

lake another example. A few 



weeks ago. two groups of scien- 
tists reported localising a gene 
that contributed to a personality 
feature usually called novelty 
seeking or sensation seeking. 
Two aspects of this finding 
aroused excitement in the sci- 
entific community; first, this fea- 
ture plays a part in the liability 


Some crucial caveats, how- 
ever. have to be inserted. First, 
sensation-seeking is only one of 
several factors that might be 
behind anti-social behaviour; in 
no way does it constitute the 
cause. Second, seeking novelty 
is not in itself a bad thing. It may 
lead to mountaineering, or the 


Genes influence proteins; it makes 
no sense to talk of a gene for crime 


to engage in anti-social behav- 
iour and, second, the gene is con- 
cerned with neurotransmitters in 
the brain thought to influence 
behaviour. 

It is loo early as yet to know 
whether the finding will hold up 
but it carries the promise of 
beginning to understand how 
genetic factors might play a role 
in some types of an Li-social 
behaviour. If science could 
deliver on that promise, it would 
be immensely useful in planning 
better programmes of preven- 
tion and intervention. 


stock market or scientific dis- 
covery, or crime. The next chal- 
lenge", then, is to discover cir- 
cumstances that lead this trait to 
have beneficial outcomes rather 
than adverse ones. 

Three consequences follow. 
Genes cannot be divided into 
“good" genes and "bad" genes. 
Only very rarely will it make 
sense to think of gene therapy to 
replace supposedly “bad" genes. 
As several genes are involved 
and because they are influential 
only alongside environmental 
factors, genetic discoveries 


should not be used to label indi- 
viduals. The potential of genetic 
research lies in the discovery of 
how causal processes work and 
not in individual prediction. 

A crucial feature of genetic 
studies lies in their power to 
demonstrate the true extent of 
environmental influences of 
behaviour. A few examples serve 
to illustrate this little-appreciated 
strength of genetic research. A 
study of twins, which makes it 
easier to identify genetic and 
environmental influences, has 
shown that much of the genetic 
risk of people having major 
depressive disorders lies in the 
genetic influence on the devel- 
opment of neuroticism, or emo- 
tionality. This genetic influence 
seems lo operate, in part, by cre- 
ating a vulnerability to environ- 
mental stresses. 

A more striking example is 
schizophrenia, amenta! disorder 
that involves a strong genetic 
component. Psychiatrists have 
long been puzzled by Lhe obser- 
vation that schizophrenia is 
much commoner in people in 
the UK of Afro- Caribbean ori- 
gin. The finding that it is not 


more common in those actually 
living in the Caribbean points 
strongly to the operation of 
some sort of environmentally 
mediated, psycho-social risk. 

This whole field of research 
points to some important issues 
for which some sort of environ- 
mental explanation is likely to be 
required. For example, the rise 
in recent decades in frequency of 
suicide in young males (but not 
in older people) cannot be attrib- 
uted to genes - the gene pool 
does not change that quickly. 
Similarly, the explanation for 
the US murder rate being 15 
times that in the UK will not be 
due to genes (it is more likely 
due to lack of gun control). 

If the challenge of under- 
standing how the interplay oper- 
ates is to be met, genetic 
researchers, psychosocial 
researchers and developmental 
researchers must work together 
in ways that has happened all too 
rarefy in the past 

Professor Michael Rutter is hon- 
orary director of the M RC Child 
Psychiatry Unit, Institute of Psy- 
chiatry, in London. 
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Into the groove 
with new Labour 

You never know who you might run into 
in a trade union canteen these days. John 
Prescott trying to impress Madonna 
(below) on the virtues of being middle 
class, perhaps. 

The new Blairite 
political education 
trust. Progress, 
looks like having a 
bizarre weekend 
school next month. 
Set up last Novem- 
ber, the trust plans 
to spread the word 
of new Labour to 
party activists, or 
build “their knowledge and confidence, 
enabling them to develop themselves 
and win support for Labour’s ideas". As 
jKirt of this training the trust plans to run 
a course called “Preparing for Govern- 
ment"" at the Electrician Union’s train- 
ing college in Esher, Surrey, in mid-May. 
Shadow Cabinet members will be 
among the speakers. 

However, the venue has attracted the 
attention of another grassroots political 
event The location manager for the film 
of Evita has expressed an interest in the 



models for the Robbie Coltrane figure 
in the TV series, chaired a seminar on 
“The broadening horizons of investiga- 
tive psychology” at the British Psycho- 
logical Society Conference in Brighton 
at the weekend. The society organised 
a press conference afterwards at which 
Professor Canter refused to answer any 
questions, instead haranguing the assem- 
bled journalists on the inadequacies of 
their organs (psychologists go in for 
that). Eventually, the journalists tired of 
the in-your-face psychology and walked 
out en masse in protest Sadly, the point 




seemed to be lost on the professor, who 
was overheard remarking to a colleague 
later that the journalists would have been 
an excellent group to study, adding: “Did 
you see how they just all rose as one and 
trooped out like that ?” 


Ouch! Edwina again 

A suggested plot for Edwina Currie's next 
novel; MP gives interview to newspaper 
criticising her home dty, education and 














a French chateau and its stone staircase 
that the film company was interested in 
for scenes about Evita’s travels through 
Europe. Madonna will be at the college 
if the booking goes ahead, and no doubt 
will be delighted to attend classes on 
Blairism 'at the millennium- Progress’s 
director, Derek Draper, who is also 
Peter Mandelsoa's erstwhile Commons 
assistant said; “We are hoping we might 
be able tofyook it jointly. 

Til bet. It could be the besi-attended 
weekend school of the decade. 


Not quite a Fitz 

These real-life Crackers are such a 
wheeze. Professor David Canter of Liv- 
erpool University, said to be one of the 



Jewish background; offends home dty 
and Jewish community and gets her old 
mum into trouble. Any resemblance 
between that and any persons living or 
dead would, of course, be entirely coin- 
ddentaL And it certainly should not be 
confused with Mis Currie (below) telling 
the Daily Mail that she “was always glad 
•to see the back of 
Liverpool", and was 
determined to leave 
the Jewish faith, and 
how she was 
estranged from her 
orthodox father. 

Mrs Currie has now 
had her invitation to 
address the Mersey- 
side Jewish Theatre 
and Cultural Group 

withdrawn; the group’s secretary Bertha 
Crawford says the community has been 
“outraged" by the MP's remarks; the Jew- 
ish Chronicle has taken up the story and 
Mrs Currie’s mother, Piessie Cohen, may 
now lose ber invitation to speak to Liv- 
erpool’s Thursday Chib for Jewish senior 
citizens on the subject of “My famous 
Daughter"- Not a bad chapter one. 
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S Security spectacle 


Having put great faith in the impene- 
trable-looking security arrangements 
set up by Scotland Yard to stop terror- 
ists setting foot in Docklands, I was 
greatly alarmed by a spectacle I wit- 
nessed at one of the many police check- 
points. At a sentry box near Marsh Wall 
where the Docklands bomb went off, 
was a sight I cannot imagine striking fear 
into the hearts of would-be bombers. 

My taxi driver, somewhat amused, 
alerted me to the fact that the WPC sta- 
tioned there appeared to be leading an 
aerobics session for the bored consta- 
bles charged with protecting the eco- 
nomic heartland of England. On closer 
inspection, it became clear they were 
heavily involved in a game of hopscotch. 
Or perhaps they were practising an Irish 
jig for infiltration purposes. 


Eagle Eye 


You've planned 
pour new business. 

Now write 
pour business plan. 

Page 18 shows gou bow. 
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Why more bombs 
are no solution 


T his is war, says the Israeli president, 
Chaim Weitzman; war with a view to 
talk. In that connection between conflict 
and conversation lies the puzzle behind 
Israel's escalating aerial and artillery 
attacks on Lebanon. Sooner or later the 
effort will have to be made lo renew con- 
tact with Hizbollah or their surrogates and 
supporters in Syria. The glittering prize 
is a peace more solid and stable than the 
stand-off that ruled on Israel's northern 
border until last week. 

Whether the talk takes place at first- 
hand or through intermediaries, a restora- 
tion of the ceasefire in southern Lebanon 
and northern Galilee is a necessity. (No 
one. least of all the Israelis, can believe 
that this campaign will extirpate the ter- 
rorists.) The question becomes; will this 
military activity impede or hasten that 
inevitable resumption of talk. 

The answer must be that action on this 
scale is a mistake. Of course, that is an 
easy’ enough judgement to make at such 
remove from Israeli border settlements 
within rocket reach of terrorist bases in 
lyre. It is a judgement which has, too, to 
recognise that Shimon Peres is preferable 
as a winner of the national elections to be 
held in Israel at the end of next month and 
that this action undoubtedly has a short- 
run party political context to it. Yet the 
Israeli government has miscalculated. 

One reason is tactical. Air power is not 
forensic. There is enough evidence of that 
from theatres of open war. Planes and 
howitzers cannot be trusted to eliminate 
guerrillas on the ground. Shells produce 
“collateral damage”. However much the 
Israelis may protest about misinterpreta- 
tion of pictures of civilian casualties, 
they must take the public reaction in allied 
and friendly countries into accounL 
Another' is strategic. Some 400,000 


refugees on the boulevards of Beirut free- 
ing from the south of Lebanon do not 
count as a victory. That movement of peo- 
ple will make an already ineffective 
Lebanese national government lamer 
still, crippling economic recovery. 
Lebanon becomes even less fit as a part- 
ner in peace. In a rational world, maybe 
fleeing civilians would pressurise the 
Lebanese government into taking action 
against Hizbollah. But on past evidence 
it will not happen. The Israelis, moreover, 
are fatally ambiguous about Lebanese 
sovereignty. A stronger, more authorita- 
tive Beirut government must be in Israel's 
longer-run interests. This action dimin- 
ishes the prospect. 

A third reason is diplomatic. This 
action threatens to destabilise the region. 
The Israelis bave eventually to come to 
terms with Syria. To President Assad the 
Israeli attads are a humiliation that can 
only retard the process. It as seems likely , 
the United States gave tacit approval for 
this military action, its role as the broker 
of renewed conversations leading even- 
tually to a peace treaty between Israel and 
Syria becomes difficult to pick up. 

Faced with rockets and bombs in its 
towns and cities the Israelis probably had 
to respond. But was there not an option 
that would have contained the conflict 
within the border corridor? Instead of 
proportionality, Mr Peres has gone for a 
big bang. He seems to have calculated that 
a huge and sudden escalation -this is the 
biggest operation in Lebanon since the 
invasion in 1982- would demonstrate his 
strength. Yet this is a political gamble as 
well as a terrible risk for Israeli citizens 
for this is a game of Moody tit for tat. Hie 
Israelis have mobilised and shown their 
armed prowess. Further bombardment 
will achieve nothing. 


Rail sell-off gives 
the wrong signals 


A long with all its other health warnings, 
xVtoday's prospectus for the sale of Rail- 
track ought to carry a sticker saying this; 
“However many shares you buy as a pri- 
vate investor, this company is never going 
to belong to you." Public ownership of 
nationalised industry often meant precious 
little to the public; mass shareholding in 
the privatised companies means even less. 
What happened to electricity and telecoms 
was summed up in those recent words of 
British Gas chairman Richard Giordano 
to the effect that Sid - the small share- 
holder - can get losL 

Privatisation promised much, including 
the belter education of the British public 
in the operations of the capital market. 
The lesson seems to be this - as long-term 
participants in the government of private 
enterprise, you are not wanted. Let 
nobody assert, as Mrs Thatcher once did, 
that some new era of shareholder democ- 
racy is dawning. This giant exercise in liq- 
uidating the stale's assets has taught us vir- 
tually nothing about the way companies 
ought to be run. On the contrary, it has 
been only since privatisation that the fal- 
libilities of boardroom control have 
become public concerns. Accountability is 
a livelier issue now than it ever was. 

This helps explains why Ian Lang, sec- 
retary for Trade and Indus&y, is now to 
publish proposals on the rights of small 
shareholders. They must, at the very least, 
prevent company bigwigs behaving like 
that other great advocate of British private 
enterprise, Lord Hanson, who consis- 
tently squashed any signs of shareholder 


activism. But why now, after the Cadbury 
inquiry instigated by the Confederation of 
British Industry into corporate gover- 
nance and after the Greenbuiy inquiry 
instigated by the DTI itself? This is clos- 
ing the stable door a mite late. 

The object is to keep boards on their 
toes by assisting shareholders to ask and 
get answers to questions about how their 
property is being run. But the timing taints 
them. The Government is acting now for 
two related reasons. One is callow elec- 
tioneering. The promise to pay a Septem- 
ber dividend on Rail trade shares is part of 
the effort - bribery, pure and simple - but 
is unlikely to be effective because there are 
loo many canny investors who will take the 
money, sell their shares and vote Labour. 
Appearing to be the friend of the small 
investor sounds merely opportunistic. 

The other reason is deeper. New 
Labour has made a rhetorical splash with 
its nursings about a “stakeholder” society. 
It is actually little more than a mish-mash 
of old Labour fraternity, new communi- 
tariankm, European social partnership 
and a nod and a wink toward profit-relat ed 
pay. But what return fire do the lories 
have? Global trends in capitalism and the 
chan ging patterns of ownership they have 
brought make relaunching shareholder 
democracy well-nigh impossible. The rise 
of private pension provision, encouraged 
by the Government itself, alters the geog- 
raphy of ownership and benefit. The way 
companies are run demands scrutiny. But 
reviving shareholder populism, if that is 
the Government's ploy, is a non-starter. 
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Independent minds at the Bar 


Newbury and the roads dilemma: why we 
must break with the British car culture 


Sir You suggest that the ‘Third 
Battle of Newbury^ has been a 
damp squib, (leading article, 5 
April); that is not how things 
seem here in Newbury. Direct 
action against the Newbury 
bypass is unprecedented in scale, 
with policing and security expen- 
diture already vastly eclipsing 
that of previous campaigns. The 
numbers and commitment of 
campaigners, both local and 
national, has been much greater 
than at Twyford Down, the Mil 
link or anywhere else, with thou- 
sands takmg part, and 750 arrests 
in 12 weeks - and just for the 
Preliminary Contract, less that 2 
per cent of the whole. 

However, you righly highlight 
the pivotal significance that the 
Newbury campaign, has assumed 
for the' anti-roads movement 
Newbury’s traffic problems have 
come to symbolise the national 
transport dilemma; stuck in a 
school-term Friday afternoon 
Newbury jam, the environment 
seems a tiresome irrelevance. 
Nonetheless, Newbury people 


commitment of the Liberal 
Democrats. This has been 
revealed as a thin green veneer. 
With local elections in May and 
a general election not far away, 
those concerned about the envi- 
ronment must challenge all the 
main parties and force them to 
adopt policies that will help cre- 
ate a more sustainable society. 

Tim Manning 
Wokingham, Berkshire 


Sin Mary Rich (letter, 12 April) 
is living in cloud-cuckoo land if 
she believes the Newbury by- 
pass will do anything for anyone. 
With inevitable satellite devel- 


opment along it, it will simply 


remain deeply divided on the 
feeli 


shift pollution from one residen- 
tial site to another and, with 
huge increases in road traffic 
predicted, it will eventually rat- 
run its inevitable overflow back 
through central Newbury. The 
only answer to Newbury's prob- 
lem - the rest of Britain's, coo - 
is firm control on traffic volume. 
But who is going to enforce it? 

HT Jones 
London Ell 


Government, influenced by 
strong car and oil industry lob- 
bying, have been reluctant to fol- 
low their advice, ritins that their 
findin gs are not conclusive. Yet, 
as we know from the BSE fiasco, 
it would be better to err on the 
side of caution. 

Current technology provides 
us with the ability to reduce car 
exhaust emissions - lean-burn 
and battery-powered engines, 
catalytic converters, city diesel or 
petroleum gas for public trans- 
port Unfortunately, their imple- 
mentation is left mostly to the dis- 
cretion of motorists or bus 
companies, just as in the early 
1980s, regulation of cattle feed 
was left to tiie fanning industry. 
The Government must ensure 
that another health and environ- 
mental time-bomb is not left 
waiting to explode. 

Roy Preston 
Christchurch, Dorset 


bypass; the feeling could be sum- 
marised as “It’s a terrible shame, 
but we must do something now.” 

This is surely echoed nation- 
ally; Britons are opposed to 
destructive road-building, yet 
curse the traffic jams, and are still 
wedded to car culture. The social 
and environmental damage due 
to the car has never been as 
apparent as now, its centenary 
year. What we have and will con- 
tinue to see at Newbury is not any 
fragmentation of the anti-roads 
movement, but rather its 
development into a anti- traffic 
movement 

Tim Allman 
Road Alert! 

Newbury. Berkshire 


Sin David Rendel MP (letter, 9 
April ) places great weight on the 
outdated concept of an “inte- 
grated transport strategy”. Inte- 
gration without demand man- 
agement will not solve the 
nation's transport problems. 

The Newbury bypass has 
tested the environmental 


Sin Yet again we have proposals 
for a 12-lane M25 (report 3 
April). The Government ignores 
the evidence from their own com- 
missioned reports that new roads 
generate extra traffic and thus 
quickly fill these attempts to 
“relieve" congestion. 

These new efforts will cost 
f 93.8m and will be funded by the 
taxpayer. Why uot private lanes 
for the M25, or private toll roads 
anywhere else? Simple. None of 
us would pay for the use of these 
new roads, if we had to do so vol- 
untarily at the point of use rather 
than involuntarily through taxes. 
The free market, given the 
chance, would reject these new 
roads. 

Rupert Fausset 
London SW12 


Sin For years, academics have 
been warning of the dangers of 
traffic exhaust pollutants. They 
have shown that vehicle exhaust 
is linked to respiratory and car- 
diovascular diseases. The 


Sin Nicholas Gregory (letters, 12 
April) exhorts motorists to aban- 
don the clogged-up motorways 
and use instead the A and B 
roads. This is not welcome news 
for vulnerable country road users 
such as cyclists and pedestrians. 

Tbo many motorists treat coun- 
try lanes as race tracks. TV pro- 
grammes such as 1 bp Gear and 
adverts showing performance 
cars hurtling round hairpins in 
Tuscany encourage this anti- 
social behaviour. If more and 
more motorists leave the roads 
designed for their use and speed 
around rural areas, death and 
injury rates will rise. The laudable 
Sustrans National Cycle Network 
will rely heavily on country lanes. 
It won’t be much of a traffic-free 
network if motorists on long jour- 
neys decide to leave the motor- 
ways and zip through the lanes. 

An increasing number of 
towns are installing traffic calm- 
ing measures - speed bumps, 
police cameras, chicanes. Perhaps 
rural areas should consider doing 
likewise. The tranquillity of the 
countryside might depend on ic 
Carlton Reid 
Editor. Cycle Industry 
Newcastle upon Tyne 


Sir. In Polly Toynbee's account 
(JO April) of rbe decision of the 
Lord Chancellor’s Advisory 
Committee that independent 
lawyers (barristers or solicitors) 
should alone be permitted to 
present cases in the higher courts, 
she includes a false slur on the 
integrity and independence of 
min d of prosecuting barristers. 

In commenting on my stated 
belief that In the more serious 
cases an independent mind is 
needed as a safeguard against 
abuse, she adds a sly innuendo 
that barristers were responsible 
for recent miscarriages of justice. 

The truth is that in countless 
cases every year, barristers are 
exercising their independent 
judgement whether the evidence 
is sufficient for a case to proceed, 
whether a plea to a lesser charge 
should be accepted, or whether 
potentially helpful evidence 
should be disclosed to the 
defence. • 

But of course it is not on the 
basis of evidence provided by bar- 
risters that cases proceed, they 
have to work on the material pro-, 
vided to them. 

So, for example, in the Guild- 
ford Four trial the decision of the 


convictions of the Four was based 
solely on the alleged fabrication 
by Surrey police of their confes- 
sions (as Sir John May concluded 
in his painstaking inquiry into the 
case). As for Matrix Churchill, 
which she also cites, lead defen- 
dant Trevor Abraham’s Counsel, 
Gilbert Gray QC, has made dear 
that the true cause of the wrong- 
ful prosecution was Alan Clark’s 
failure, until cross-examination, 
to tell the truth about his own 
role in encouraging manufactur- 
ers not to give truthful descrip- 
tions in export documents. Itwas 
this economy with “the actuality” 
that led to the collapse of the 
prosecution. 

Surety the fact that such mis- 
carriages of justice can occur 
when police or government min- 
isters make mistakes or worse 
make ilmore, not less, important 
that a second and independent 
mind should be brought to bear 
to gjve a greater chance that the 
truth alone will be presented in 
court? 

Peter Goldsmith QC 
The General Council 
of the Bar 
London WC1 


Notes on culling and other drastic solutions 


CCr-^ he attitude of the Tory gov- 


ernment to the cow 


popula- 
tion of Britain is a bit like the 


attitude of Boris Yeltsin to the pop- 
ulation of Chechnya. Shoot and 
bomb them until there are so few 
left that people think the problem 
has been solved. But this is no solu- 
tion at all.” 

The speaker is Ivor Quentin, Pro- 
fessor of Drastic Solutions at the 
University of Milton Keynes. He has 
been keeping his eye on the pro- 
posals to exterminate all cows over 
a certain age in Britain, and, frankly, 
he finds the whole thing madness at 
the highest level. 

“Frankly,” he says, “I find the 
whole thing madness at the highest 
level. But then, you might say that 
almost all drastic solutions are mad- 
ness at the highest level. Think of 
Hitler’s final solution for getting rid 
of the Jews. Think of Stalin's final 
solution for getting rid of all small 
farmers in Russia. Think of ... oh, 
I don’t know, think of the Ameri- 
cans’ plan for getting rid of almost 
everyone in North Vietnam. Even 
if these things seem to work in the 
short term, they never work out for 
the best and often create more 
problems than you had before.... 
Think of Afghanistan. It was always 
said, though I never knew how true 



hood, or getting very wilful in old 
age. They bave dim memories of the 
days when they were purposeful and 
dynamic, and they Uy to repeat 


those days, but they end up doin| 


MILES KINGTON 


it was, that when Russian generals 
wanted to clear a minefield, they set 
the Russian infantry walking 
through it They lost a lot of sol- 
diers, but it certainty cleared the 
minefield." 

How does this de up with the beef 
crisis back home? 

“There is no beef crisis,” says Pro- 
fessor Quentin. “It is only the Tory 
government who are creating one. 
The BSE situation has actually been 
improving all during the Nineties. If 
you wanted to have a beef panic, it 
should have been in about 1990. 
Having one now is ridiculous, but 
then the Tory government is psy- 
chologically prepared to do ridicu- 
lous things." 

What exactly does that mean? 

“Well, you'll find that when gov- 
ernments have been in power too 
long, they start doing silty things. It 
is almost like entering second child- 


silly things, like slaughtering lots o 
cattle, selling off the railways or, in 
the case of our government, giving 
away the railways. Michael How- 
ard's compulsion to build more 
prisons is the sort of idea that a 
political party has in its second 
childhood. It looks dynamic, it 
sounds purposeful and it is only 
going to create more problems than 
it solves." 

Is mass culling ever justified ? 

“It is very seldom worth it. Jt 
leaves so many bad memories 
behind. The T5 and the ’45 and 
Butcher Cumberland are still bit- 
terly remembered in Scotland. The 
mass executions after the Mon- 
mouth Rising in 1685 are still 
remembered in the West Country - 
in fact, the Bloody Assizes and 
Judge Jeffreys are siDl bywords for 
cruelty." 

Yes. but at least the West Country 
didn't rise up again against the 
Government. 

“That’s true, but they still don’t 
vote Tbry much down there cither, 
even after 300 years. And it didn't 
do Judge Jeffreys much good either. 


People tend to forget that he was 
clapped in the Tower of London as 
soon as James II died, and he 
remained there for the rest of his 
life.” 

So mass culling never works? 

“Hardly ever. Ill be interested to 
see what happens in the current 
struggle for power in the rugby 
world, where the RFU is being 
culled by the major rugby clubs - 
that might work." 

I'm sorry, I haven 7 been keeping up 
with rugby... 

“Oh. it has been infected with 
what Will Carling might call 'old fart 
disease', and the younger members 
have been frying to eliminate all 
rugby administrators over 65. Some- 
thing like that" 

A bit like getting rid of Marmaduke 
Hussey from the BBC? 

“That’s a little different Nobody 
knows why Hussey was ever 
appointed in the first place, thouf 
it may have been on the princip 
that you should always appoint 
someone like Hussey so that you've 
got someone like Hussey around to 
fire if necessary.' 1 


For more details of Professor 
Qitendn "j disturbing ideas, send up for 
his latest factsheel: ‘The case for 
selective culling of Tory MPs' 


Keyhole opens up 
painless surgery 


Sin Either the media reporting of 
advances in gallbladder removal 
(“Keyhole surgery ‘takes longer 
and costs more’ ” 13 April) has 
missed the point of the study, or 
the folk at the Royal Hallamshire 
Hospital In Sheffield are wasting 
valuable time. 

My gallbladder was removed 
by “keyhole surgery” three years 
ago. Perhaps my surgeon, Mr 
William Brough, was particularly 
brilliant, but within a few hours 
of the operation I was enjoying a 
full meal and had not experi- 
enced one moment's discomfort. 
I was back at work two weeks 
later, and it is now extremely dif- 
ficult to find the tiny marks left 
by the three incisions. 

Those of my acquaintance who 
have undergone the traditional 
“rip-’em-open" style of surgery 
which involves cutting through 
abdominal muscle to reach the 
gallbladder can still vividly recall 
the post-operative pain and the 
length of lime it look to recover 
abdominal strength. Not one of 
those people was back at work in 
a month. 

The good doctors at Sheffield 
should near in mind their first 
duty - to the patient not the 
account manager. 

Tony Wilkie-Millar 
Stockport, Cheshire 


What older teachers have to offer 


Sir How can the NASUWT so 
easily dismiss the qualities that 
older teachers bring to the class- 
room (report 12 April)? If stu- 
dents are “indisciplmed and less 
respectful of authority", is this 
not a situation where age and 
experience would be of worth? 

To declare that teaching "could 
prove too much for an older per- 
son ... you have to have a lot of 
vigour to survive" shows a deep 
misunderstanding of older peo- 
ple's capabilities. Many over-50s 
are active in demanding jobs; 
leadeis of industry and members 
of parliament provide just two 
examples. 

An older face in the class- 
room could go some way to 
rebuild the intergcnerational 
links missing from so many chil- 
dren's lives. It is only when the 
generations have the opportunity 
to work, study and socialise 
together that wc can hope to 
build a more cohesive society. 

Samantha Sherratt 
Age Concern 
London SE5 


Sin Fran Abrams is correct 
(Tfcachers’ tales aL the seaside”, 
4 April) when she writes that our 
current school system often also 
fails the damaged and disturbed 


child. However, it is precisely 
because teachers feel they are 
being left alone to cope with 
such disruptive pupils, unsup- 
ported and with fewer resources, 
that they choose to highlight the 
dramatic effects of pupil vio- 
lence at their assemblies. 

Far from just raising the issue 
as a soundbite, teachers in the 
Association of Teachers and Lec- 
turers, at their Ibrquay confer- 
ence, voted for a resolution which 
recognised that there was insuf- 
ficient provision to deal with dis- 
ruptive children under current 
legislation. 

They also voted to seek the 
establishment of area committees 
involving parents, governors, 
social services, the police and 
other concerned organisations 
whose role would be to create i 
structures for the care and wel- 
fare of disruptive pupils. 

Teachers’ unions have not 
"hijacked the issue". They have 
merely demanded that politi- 
cians do not ignore it They have 
also offered some very construc- 
tive ways forward. 

Eber A Kington 
Branch Secretary (Merton) 
Association of Teachers 
and Lecturers 
Ewell, Surrey 


The Tory secret 


Sir: Since 1979 1 have long been 
puzzled by the Tories' fierce 
determination to privatise all 
aspects of public service in the 
face of evidence that there may 
be people who would not bene- 
fit from their refo rmin g zeal. 

I now, courtesy of Keith 
Joseph, have the answer. In 1976 
he wrote that “the blind, 
unplanned wisdom of the market 
... is overwhelmingly superior to 
the well-researched, rational, sys- 
tematic, well-meaning, co-oper- 
ative, science-based, forward 
looking, statistically respectable 
pfans of government" ( Stranded 
In The Middle Ground, 1976). 

So that's all right then! 

Michael Holohan 
Salford 


Post letters to Letters to the 
Editor, and include a daytime 
telephone number (Fvxs 0171- 
293 2056; e-mail: letters® 
todcpendeotco.uk) Letters may 
be edited for length and clarity 


Indelible article 


Sir. Eagle Eye (12 April) fears 
Virginia Bottomley may bewilder 
the younger voter by saying “an 
hotel”. 

I did a quick and unscientific 
survey of ray colleagues, all of 
whom are under 40 and most on 
the green side of 30. We all say 
u an hotel”, dropping the 
rather than “a hotel”. 

Dr Rachel Dunlop 
(aged 27 and a half) 
The Policy Studies Institute 
London NWI 


150 years of gloom 
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Sir You report (12 April) that 
“gene therapy or drugs might, 
prolong active human life 10 150#" 
years". * 

If only the rest of the day’s 
news had encouraged me to think 
that this would be a good thing. 

Shirley Cchjlson 
Milton. Keynes, 
Buckinghamshire . 
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A novel tradition you just can’t put down 

if women ai e tr 'eated jsirly as writers, why have they won so few literary gongs? And why the backlash against the Orange Prize? 


A ssume the position for crash 
landing -head on knees, hands 
over head; another bolt of male 
backlash is about to strike. Today, 
the Orange Prize announces its 
first shortlist, ready for next 
month’s final judging. It is the 
biggest fiction prize, worth £30,000 
to the winner - more than the 
Booker, more than the Whitbread. 
It is also open to many more writ- 
ers than either of those, since it 
includes any novel written in the 
English language. But no men. 
That is why we can expect yet 
another electric storm of abuse. 

When I was asked to become a 
patron of the prize, ray first instinct 
was disquiet. Surely, in a world that 
is hard on women, the one place 
they triumph is on the printed page? 
They adorn the literary canon, from 
Austin to Eliot, Woolf to Murdoch. 
More women write and read novels 
than men. It is women's one unques- 
tioned domain in the arts, where a 
plethora of magnificent role models 
is positively daunting to the female 
beginner. Words are women’s forte 
- girls gossip, boys grunt. 

* But on reflection. I thought that 


if an anonymous benefactor, an 
unknown 80-year-old woman, gen- 
erously wants to give such a large 
sum to the best female writer each 
year, why not? Throughout history, 
rich patrons have scattered money 
whimsically at the arts - though 
rarely, if ever, to a woman. This is 
not lottery or Arts Council money, 
and goodness knows, most literary 
writers need cash. I accepted the 
invitation to be a pairon. 

Critics of the prize protest that 
since there are so many great 
women writers, why should they 
need a special prize? The answer is 
this - if women are equally revered 
as iconic, classic writers up there in 
the firmament alongside men, why 
have they won so few of the big lit- 
erary prizes? Here is the miserable 
tally: Nobel Prize for Literature 
(£600,000) - eight women since 
1901 (not V Woolf)- Whitbread 
Book of the Year (£21.000) - two 
women since 1985. Booker Prize 
(£20.000) - 10 women since 1969. 
WH Smith Literary Prize (£10,000) 
- eight women since 1959. 
Hawihomden Prize (£2.000) - one 
female winner since 1919. WH 


Smith Thumping Good Read Prize 
of £5,000 has never been won by a 
woman. 

So women write, puhlish and 
read more novels than men, and 
men say they are treated equally. 
(“Jane Austen's ray favourite 
writer!” they cry in unison.) But 
when it comes to it, men who pre- 
dominate on most judging panels 
don't like what modem women 
write us much as they like what men 
write. ‘ Good”, “better" and “best" 
are all such subjective opinions - 
hence the furiously enjoyable bat- 
tles that quite properly break out 
among literary judges. One judge’s 
meaty novel is another man’s BSE- 
infected carcass of a book. There is 
no way to know if contemporary 
female writers are better or worse 
than men. Even the test of time is 
often a matter of luck as much as 
merit, usually these days depending 
on the haphazard taste of (hose 
chousing exam set-books. Virago's 
magnificent reprints of forgotten 
women's work proved that lime and 
again. 

What is certain is that female 
writers are afforded less respect. 


thought to do like needlework and 
letter-writin®. almost as a natural 
part of their domestic lives. They do 
it at home, sitting at the kitchen 
table while the bread bakes in the 
oven, waiting for the children to 
come home. Expressing themselves 
is their m&ier and writing novels is 
their kind of therapy. 

Alongside the fogeys of the 

Tunes Luerary Supplement, the chief 

T , . bully and baiter of the Orange 

it IS something Prize is Times columnist Simon 
,, , . Jenkins, who gave the game away 

WOZXien Sire thought to when he claimed: “Men might rue- 
, ii i , fully comment that some women 

ClO While the br6EQ writers have an easier time finan- 
, -■ . daily by not being the prindpal 

bakes in the oven family earner. Authorship IS a hard, 
- - - tough and unprofitable activity. 

Novels win little bread, and few 
Women themselves, as writers and men who are sole breadwinners 
judges have often unconsciously have Lime or money for it. Orange’s 
succumbed to this attitude, hence money would not come amiss to 
the ultra-serious, forbidding, don- such men." 
nisb and reclusive aura of some of Now note the language and atti- 
thosc few who have managed to win tude that pervades this thought, 
the Booker - Iris Murdoch, Anita Authorship for men is “hard, lough 
Brookner and AS Byatt. Female and unprofitable". Rugged, hunter- 
writers are taken for granted, gatherer, Hemingway men take 
because it is some th ing women are huge risks and sacrifices in pursuit 


POLLY TOYNBEE 


do while the bread 
bakes in the oven 


Women themselves, as writers and 
judges have often unconsciously 
succumbed to this attitude, hence 
the ultra-serious, forbidding, don- 
nish and reclusive aura of some of 
those few who have managed to win 
the Booker - Iris Murdoch, Anita 
Brookner and AS Byatt. Female 
writers are taken for granted, 
because it is something women are 


of their savage god. Driven to write, 
bravely casting aside a more secure 
living, they are heroic and serious. 
Little women do it as a sideline, cos- 
seted by their real job as wife and 
mother, their art secondary to then- 
families. so of course they are not 
to be taken as seriously. 

The stoxy has, of course, often 
been written the other way round. 
Most great male writers have 
devoted their whole lives to writing, 
with useful wives caring for them 
and their children. Most female 
writers have had to do everything, 
as well as write, and these days usu- 
ally a job. too. Writing and looking 
after children go very badly 
together, hence most male writers 
have been abominable fathers. 

Simon Jenkins has much to crow 
about, for he veiy nearly demol- 
ished the prize with his incisive pen. 
It is not often that a journalist can 
exercise real power. True, the 
Orange Prize is a small fish to fry, 
but we journos like to kick ass from 
time 10 time, and he scored. For 
although the anonymous benefac- 
tor gave the prize money, a com- 
mercial sponsor was needed to pro- 


mote it and pay for administration. 
The Mitsubishi Pencil Company 
stepped forward. But the mighty 
Jenkins of the mighty Thunderer 
blasted them away: "I wonder if the 
Mitsubishi Pencil Corporation 
knows to wbat unmeritorious cause 
they have lent their name?” he 
asked. Thev took fright and fled. 
How thev must regret it now, cow- 
ards with too little lead in their pen- 
cils. Now they face a massive sex- 
ual harassment case in their LIS 
factory, with 700 female claimants, 
and how they roust wish they could 
point to their sponsorship of a 
women’s prize in defence of their 
corporate image! But in stepped 
Orange, the Hong Kong-based tele- 
phone company, and it is made of 
sterner stuff. 

The shortlist of six books 
ann ounced today is richly diverse, 
with Erst novels and literary best- 
sellers. The prize is billed as "a cel- 
ebration of excellence" and now it 
needs to establish itself as just that, 
a worthy sister to. France's Prix 
Femina, and a slap in the face to all 
this quite disproportionate male 
indignation. 
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The publisher’s putsch 


The final cut: Andrew Sullivan's health 
revelation robbed Ms enemies of their 
clarifying moment. Left a cover from 
Sullivan’s time as editor of ‘New Republic' 


N ot veiy many moons ago, 
Andrew Sullivan called 
Dominic Lawson at the Specta- 
tor. It was a thumbs-up call. Mr 
Lawson's celebrated article on 
the birth of his Down's Syn- 
drome daughter would be run- 
ning in the New Republic. Nor- 
mally, an editor's say-so in these 
matters will suffice. But not in 
this instance and not at this 
magazine. 

Martin Peretz, the propri- 
etor, and Leon Wiesehier, the 
literaiy editor, had an icy word 
with Mr Sullivan. Did lie sup- 
pose, they inquired, that the 
New Republic would be running 
an article, on any subject, by the 
man who had published William 
Cash's little effort on the dom- 
ination of Hollywood by the 
Jews!? If he did, he was most 
gravely mistaken. 

This illuminates both the 
immediate question of Sulli- 
van's departure and what might 
be termed the sub-text of office 
politics. Nobody really edits the 
New Republic except Martin 
Peretz, who does so Hy the grace 
of his wife's large fortune. (Ann 
Peretz is the heiress to the 
Singer sewing machine empire). 
And Andrew Sullivan is not the 
first lucum tenens to have made 
this discovery. This week's “res- 
ignation” is the culmination of 
a long series of disputes and mi&- 
fortunes. But it is also the latest 
illustration of an old tension. 

Lawson apart, Sullivan did 
not endear himself to his supe- 
riors by letting L'te magazine in 
for two very exhausting law- 
suits. Libel suits are not as com- 
mon, or as easy to bring, in the 
United States as they are in Eng- 
land. But if you call an innocent 
man a convicted felon, or a 
powerful politician a mobster, 
you can still expect trouble. The 
New Republic is being sued by a 
senior member of Mayor Mar- 
ion Barry's entourage and by the 
leading Cuban- American Jorge 


The exit of a British editor from the helm of an 
American political weekly had little to do with 
his having HIV, says Christopher Hitchens 


Mas Canosa. In both instances, 
the libellous allegation resulted 
from editorial carelessness. The 
word “mobster” was not in the 
original article, but was put on 
the cover without the knowledge 
of the author. The allegation of 
felony conviction was made by 
Ruth Sbalit who, due to accu- 
sations of plagiarism for a dif- 
ferent article, was given a tem- 
porary “leave of absence" a 
short while ago, after being pro- 
tected by Mr Sullivan for longer 
than some thought prudent. 

Behind this is what I think of 
as a quarrel between the Old 
and New Testaments. Peretz 
and especially Wiesehier are 


and when he went “serious” (as 
when he decided to publish 
Charles Murray’s lucubrations 
on the IQ deficit of black Amer- 
icans), he offended a lot of peo- 
ple. His departure was sup- 
posed to indicate a return to 
seriousness, so that when he 
finessed the announcement by 
wedding it to his revelation 
about being HIV positive, he 
robbed his enemies on the mag- 
azine of their clarifying moment. 
Only this, I think, can explain 
the extraordinary sourness of 
Leon Wiesel tier's riposte. 

“I wish Andrew a long and 
fruitful life," he said. “But he’s 
changing the subject Theprob- 


The magazine has lost its standing 
and started looking for a ‘formula’ 


committed Zionists, committed 
conservative Democrats and 
given to taking a stern moral 
tone which their detractors find 
pompous and absurd. (Their 
ideal politician is their mutual 
friend Albert Gore, who might 
be described as Andrew Sulli- 
van’s polar opposite in point of 
temperament) Sullivan, despite 
bis allegedly Oakeshottian lory- 
ism, is a playful and ironic type 
of no fixed abode, more inclined 
to stress compassion and for- 
giveness than to tail down a 
Jeremiad. He is of the flighty 
Catholic reactionaiy generation 
of wbat 1 call “Brideshead 
Regurgitated". 

Suibvan made the magazine 
a sort of style section for the 
light of heart and light of mind 


lems around this office were not 
medical problems. He was 
responsible for an extraordi- 
nary amount of professional 
and personal unharness. In his 
little farewell address, he said he 
feels unburdened. Well, he’s 
not alone." 

Now, I'm very much against 
people speaking pieties on occa- 
sions such as this. But Sullivan 
has actually won some admira- 
tion around town for his forti- 
tude under the threat of Aids 
and the most often-heard view 
as I write is that Wieseltier 
missed a perfectly good chance 
of keeping his mouth shut. 

Does this episode have any 
implications beyond itself? A 
couple of years ago, Sullivan 
showed every promise of being 


Where will we be in 2010? Ask the experts 

Futurology has turned itself into a thriving, respectable profession, says Sheena McDonald 

TWToriko Hama is confident in her 2,000 years ago. has undoubtedly tions, telecommunications and their the possibility of using that for pur- different new reality. “For the firs 
JN forecast: no European Union, no encouraged interest in the focused impact, work and labour, and global poses of identification will itself go. time in human history we will see th( 


IN forecast: no European Union, no 
single currency. Fifteen years from 
now the tormented writhings of Euro- 
sceptics, -realists and -philes, all 
attempting to persuade us, White 
Queen-like, to believe the unbeliev- 
able before breakfast, courtesy of 
Humphry, and Naughtie, wQJ seem as 
distant a likelihood as Chamberlain ’s 
piece of paper now seems to us. This 
morning Ms Hama will upset late 
breakfast ers with her controversial but 
clear-eyed view of the future of 
Europe. - 

Futurologists are a cheerful bunch. 
Their day has come. As the techno- 
nerds have claimed their seat at the 
head of the co mm erce and develop- 
ment hierarchies, so the futurologists 
grad misty accept society's belated 
acknowledgement of their role — as 
prophets for a secular age. You won’t 
find their writings on the New 
Age/Tarot/Massage shelf any longer. 
Their disciplines now accept their 
expertise, and pay well for it. Even 
their business cards confidently claim 
the title, without fear of smirk or 
raised eyebrow. 

But what are the credentials of tins 
end-of-miDenmum elite? And how did 
the science of futurology graduate 
from the wacko Californian comer to 
represent a badge of honour? 

The dignifying of futurology iroiu- 
Ically owes more to superstition than 
deliberation, and the title of our radio 
series - Beyond the Millennium — 
shamelessly acknowledges that fact. 
It's illogi cal, it's arbitrary — but the 
anniversary of the supposed both date 
of one Jesus, in occupied Palestine 


2,000 years ago. has undoubtedly 
encouraged interest in the focused 
and specific concerns of those men 
and women who plot the paths ahead 
- and who, for all their empirically- 
based calculations, will take great 
care to factor in human emotions 
when they make their predictions. 

The producers, Clare Csonka and 
Chris Stone, and I invited six men and 
women who earn their living ma kin g 
the unknown future knowable to jus- 
tify their predictions for the year 
2010/11. Why 15 years ahead? 

‘Men, too, will be able 
to explore their 
identities and live 
fuller lives’ 


Because it’s long enough for profound 
change to be a new norm, but also for 
life as we know it to have retained a 
nostalgic foothold. Fifteen years ago 
tiie icy security of the Cold Wlr 
seemed unbieachabfy intact. Hie 
prince of Wales had finally tracked 
down his virgin-bride; 

We were not looking for household 
names. But if Noriko Hama, Clem 
Bezold, Sadie Plant, Ian Pearson, 
Linda Grattan -and Olara Utunu 
have correctly calculated, the proba- 
bilities, risks and likelihood in their 
respective fields, they will be. And 
those fields are precise - in this first 
series we- were looking at Europe, 
health care, social .ana sexual rela- 


tions, telecommunications and their 
impact, work and labour, and global 
power relations. 

What we were looking for was cer- 
tainly, if not categorical conviction. 
What our futurologists have in com- 
mon is an authority rooted in exper- 
tise, and a willingness - they would say 
a duty-to call it as they see it Unlike 
a similar interview series I recorded 
last summer for Channel 4, The Vision 
Thing, these thinkers do not claim to 
be visionaries, in the sense that they 
are not hired (by those whose invest- 
ments depend on second-guessing 
the future) to indulge their idealism, 
or indeed their pessimism. 

Whether they have indulged them- 
selves you may judge, and we shall see 
- they can't all be rijjht. If there isn’t 
yet a collective noun for futurologists, 
may I suggest a “contradiction"? 

Sadie Plant, research feflow in phi- 
losophy at Warwick University, fore- 
sees a technology-driven liberation 
from centuries-old patriarchal struc- 
tures. For the first time in the history 
of humanity, women will be able to be 
themselves. What will that mean? 
“We don’t know. Women have never 
been able to be themselves. Like 
machines, they’ve been tbe tools of 
men. Now women and machines will 
be autonomous - and men, too, will 
be able to explore then identities and 
live fuller, more expansive lives.” 

_ WH1 they want to? Gearly a fool- 
ish question. Futurologists are not 
starting from here. They've pitched 
their responses L5 years forward. 
“Ws’re looking at mutations - the col- 
lapse of the old means of identify. As 
we lose our obsession with sex, then 


the possibility of using that for pur- 
poses of identification will itself go. 
We will not only lose our moral sense, 
but also our sense of self.” Won’t we 
miss the old days? “What well miss 
is the homogeneous wold of fixed pro- 
cedures, policed lives....” I begin to 
understand, and like wbat I hear. The 
glass ceiling? “Irrelevant - it will dis- 
appear, not because women have 
achieved equality, but because man- 
agement positions and political life 
will not be where it's at" 

I turn to Linda Grattan. As pro- 


‘This is about 
mutations - the 
collapse of the old 
means of identity’ 


fessor of organisational behaviour at 
tbe London Business School, she 
sees things veiy differently. In 15 
years’ time, she sees no fundamen- 
tal change in our sense of self in the 
world of work, except perhaps a 
diminishing confidence. She identi- 
fies critical and massive shortcom- 
ings in UK pic’s CV - inadequate 
language skills, IT skills and net- 
working skills will leave Britain gasp- 
ing on the grid as our partners and 
competitors surge ahead - not least 
because our employment relations 
are still old-fashioned. 

Olara Utunu is the Ugandan-born 
director of the International Peace 
Academy in New York. She raises a 


different new reality. “For the first 
time in human history we will see the 
rise of a group of states not drawn 
from European stock. Up until now 
non-European people were brought 
to the table by courtesy. Now we see 
decolonisation via merit and perfor- 
mance. The West must be prepared to 
accept non-European partners, who 
do not come from the Judaeo-Chris- 
tian tradition, who have brown skin. 
And this will have a positive effect on 
other parts of the previously colonised 
world. If Asia can do it - why not us?” 
And women? Ah - globally, Sadie 
Plant’s future may lake a little longer 
to materialise. 

I begin to understand that futur- 
ologists are only human. However 
objective their analysis, they are 
reassuringly vulnerable to their per- 
sonal hopes and fears. When Sadie 
Plant explains that real knowledge 
and understanding of ourselves, 
untrammelled by gender-identity, is 
part of tbe necessary protection 
against fascism. I hear the echo of 
the traditional voice in the wilder- 
ness. And when she warns of the 
“danger of softer, gentler attempts 
to reimpose order", the evangelist 
walks with the seer. 

And what about the futurologists 
themselves? Beyond the imHemmim, 
will their own job security - a neat 
paradox of our uncertain times - 
have deteriorated as the messengers 
suffer the traditional fete, whether 
proved right or wrong? 

‘Beyond the Millennium' is broadcast 
on BBC Radio 4, Mondays, 8.45-9am, 
from 15 April for six weeks. 


a star. He bad an attractive per- 
sonality, youth on his side and 
though he had sub-Chesterton- 
ian politics, be had shown that 
he could write with wit as well 
as conviction. Are we witnessing 
a backlash against pretty Brit 
journalists with flair and dash? 
I can think of a number of 
aspiring scribblers who were 
pondeimg this question with no 
little anxiety as they perused 
their newspapers over tbe week- 
end, but I don't believe the fall- 
out wfll be that tremendous. 

Fbr one thing, I don’t believe 
that it will lead to Sullivan’s 
eclipse. He says he shouted 
“free at last" to himself as he 
exited the office and, though it’s 
true that he was pushed, he was 
also going anyway. He wfl] con- 
tinue to be in demand, and will 
spend the next few days fending 
off all sorts of offers. He’s also 
got himself a decent book con- 
tract In time, his editorial gaffes 
will fade. (It may not have been 
all that smart to run Camille 
Paglia - Sullivan’s favourite 
essayist on almost all matters - 
as a cover-writer on Hillary 
Clinton with the title “Ice 
Queen/Drag Queen". At the 
opening of the Clinton cam- 
paign, the New Republic was 
much too uncritical of the Lit- 


tle Rockers. Now it’s critical but 
in too flippant a fashion). 

I should declare my interest 
and say that for the past 14 years 
I have been a columnist for the 
Nation, which has been the New 
Republic's long-time rival. These 
same years have roughly coex- 
isted with the Peretz epoch. A 
magazine once associated with 
the names of Edmund Wilson 
and Whiter Lippman - high 
priests of American sourness 
and exalted liberalism - has 
become the victim of the fluc- 
tuating caprice of a man with a 
bonnet fid! of bees. Finding a 
new editor and favourite, Peretz 
swings between being at his 
feet and at his throat Who will 
be bold enough to work as the 
next front man for such a 
proprietor? 

Even five years ago, such a 
storm at the New Republic 
would have been big stuff all 
over Washington. The Mg story 
now is that there is no big 
story. The magazine has lost its 
standing and has started look- 
ing for a "formula". Its internal 
disputes are no longer ideo- 
logical but emotional. Its office 
gossip is tawdry. Its better writ- 
ers, such as Michael Kinsley, 
have gone elsewhere and I 
know of more than one senior 
contributor who contemplates 
doing the same. Last week was 
a milestone in the decline of a 
magazine, not of the health of 
an editor. 

The author writes the 'Fin de 
Slide’ column for Vanity Fair’. 
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obituaries / gazette 



Tbmorrow is the feast day of St 
Magnus, the 12th-century mar- 
tyr, patron saint of Orkney, 
and subject of the novel, Mag- 
nus, that the Orcadian poet and 
story-teller George Mackay 
Brown considered his best 
work. It would have given 
Brown quiet satisfaction that 
this was the day on which he 
would finally be laid to rest. 
Tomorrow afternoon, after a 
funeral mass in St Magnus’s 
Cathedral, Kirkwall, he will be 
buried in a kirkyard he loved 
from boyhood, looking out 
across the Atlantic, a mile from 
the seaport of Stromness where 

he was born 74 years ago and 
which he rarely left 

So strong was Brown’s love 
of Orkney, and dislike of trav- 
el, that he only once veited Eng- 
land, in 1989. He studied at 
Newbattle Abbey, outside Ed- 
inburgh, under the poet Edwin 
Muir in the late 1950s, but 
while he later claimed this was 
the happiest time of his life, it 
was clear to him at the end of 
it that he must return to 
Orkney. Offered a travelling 
scholartasip in 1968 by the So- 
ciety of Authors, he refused to 
go further than Ireland, where 
he stayed as a guest of his 
friend and admirer Seamus 
Heaney. Shortlisted for the 
Booker Prize in 19W, he refused 
to come to London for the 
prize-winners’ dinner. 

While Brown stayed put, 
however, his writing travelled 
for him, as Muir, introducing 
Brown’s first book of poems. 
The Storm, in 1954, predicted 
that it would: ’‘reading these po- 
ems,'* he wrote, “I am un- 
pressed ... by something which 
I can only call grace. Grace is 
what breathes warmth into 
beauty and tenderness into 
comedy; it is in a sense the 
crowning gift, for without it 
beauty would be cold and com- 
edy heartless." Generations of 
schoolchildren studied, as pan 
of their Highers syllabus. 
Brown’s novel Gmenvoe (1972), 
in which he traces with deep af- 
fection and dark foreboding a 
week in the life of an Orkney 
fishing community. Gnienme is 
shortly to be made into a film. 
His work has been translated 
into numerous languages, in- 
cluding Polish, Hebrew and 
Japanese, and the OBE which 
followed the publication of 
Magnus (1973), was succeeded 
by a stream of literary prizes and 
honours. Over 20 of Brown’s 
woiks have been set to music by 
the composer Sir Peter Maxwell 
Davies, whose move to Orkney 
was largely inspired by his meet- 
ing Brown and reading his col- 
lection of essays An Orkney 
Tapestry (1969). 

Ear from being a constraint. 
Brown’s stability added to the 
scope and strength of his work. 
His rootedness fitted into a set 
of firmly held beliefs about 
poets and their true task. 
“Writers,” he once commented, 
“should know the people they 
are writing about over several 
generations. There are stories 
attached not only to men and 
women, but to their grand- 
parents and great-grandparents: 
in this way, legends take over 
from gossip.” In the Orkney is- 
lands, meanwhile, he found 
what he described as “a micro- 
cosm of all the world. Orkney 
has been continuously lived in 
for about 6,000 years and the 
layers of cultures and races are 



The Interrogation of sifence': Brown si the harbour at Stromness, Ortmey 


inescapable and unavoidable 
wherever you go. There are sto- 
ries in the air here. If I lived to 
be 500, there would still be more 
to write." 

By drawing his boundaries 
tightly around himself Brown 
freed his imagination to sweep 
through time and space, so that 
he could write as convincingly 
about the medieval earls of 
Orkney as the shopkeepers of 
20th-century Stromness, and 
as evocatively about Nazi Ger- 
many or first-century Palestine 
as about Orkney. “For all his 
seeming isolation," Ted Hugh- 
es once commented, “Brown is 
as connected to the world as any 
of us. He has retreated to a 
point where he can see the 
world in an internal reflection, 
a very dear and penetrating sim- 
plification that he could never 
have achieved in the midst of 
the hurly-burly." “He trans- 
forms everything,” said Seamus 
Heaney, “by passingit through 


the eye of the needle of 
Orkney.” 

In his modest former coun- 
cil house in Stromness, Brown 
worked with quiet, unstinting 
discipline. Six days a week, he 
would sit in his kitchen from 
9am until lpm, writing with a 
ball-point pen on blocks of 
Basildon Bond paper, leaning 
on the same Formica surface at 
which he ate his breakfast, his 
back to the window to avoid dis- 
traction. One whole day each 
week he set aside for replying 
to the letters that poured in to 
him from all over the world. The 
afternoons he spent in a large 
rocking chair, beside a coal 
fire kept burning in all weath- 
ers. He read widely, and rather 
surprisingly - Martin Amis was 
one of his favourite modem au- 
thors - but was equally happy 
just to sit and think. He defined 
the poet's true task as the “in- 
terrogation of silence" and 
claimed that he had had the 


most powerful experiences of 
his life sitting by his fire, alone. 

Anything but gregarious. 
Brown deterred casual visitors 
by pinning a small note to his 
front door each morning: 
“Working all day. GMB”. 
Those who met him. however, 
were struck by his courtesy, can- 
ny kindness, and deep humili- 
ty. He had no appetite for 
fame. A well-made poem, he 
would often say, was like a 
well-made chair writing was a 
craft. Nothing delighted him 
more than to be mistaken for a 
local fisherman. In part, this 
humility was inherited from his 
father, the Stromness tailor 
and postman who taught his six 
children to beware pretension. 
“My father would often say to 
us children, ‘Don’t get above 
yourself, whatever happens*, 
and he would quote Bunyan: 
‘He that is down need fear no 
fall / He that is low no pride.’ ” 

But despite his warm hu- 


mour, however,' one sensed an 

in Lhetast^few years ofJtislifc 
Brown suffered from bouts of 
depression so acute that he 
sometimes longed for oblivion. 
At the same time, however, he 
was sustained by a steadfast re- 
ligious faith. Brought up a Pres- 
byterian, he became in 1961 - 
almost uniquely for an Orcadi- 
an - a Roman Catholic. In 
some of his most masterly writ- 
ing, in a voice that was unmis- 
takably his own. he explores 
Christianity and the way pre- 
history prepared its path. In the 
penultimate chapter of Magnus, 
as a prelude to St Magnus’s 
martyrdom, he reflects on the 
role that sacrifice has played in 
the history of mankind. 

“It seemed to even the most 
primitive people," he writes, 
“that they and the animals that 
yielded them food and clothing 
had not come together by blind 
accident, but were parts of a 


Berkely Mather 


Berkely Mather wrote full- 
blooded adventure stories. The 
adventure story writer - ancient 
(at any rate, eariy-20th centu- 
ry) as well as modern - has al- 
ways had to labour under the 
curse of the Boys’ Own Paper. 
Whatever acute intelligence he 
(it is rarely she: Care Francis 
is an honourable exception) 
may bring to bear on his theme, 
whatever descriptive powers he 
may possess, whatever arcane 
tit-bits he may unearth, his sto- 
ry will in the end be filed under 
“ripping yarns” to be snifiQy dis- 
missed by all but the most 
provincial of literary editors. 

To be sure, many (verging on 
countless) adventure-story writ- 
ers deserve this fate. Quite a few 
- Ralph Hammond Inoes, 
Ernest K. Gann, Arthur D. 
Howden Smith, GS. Forester. 
Duncan Kyle, one or two oth- 
ers - don’t Berkely Mather cer- 
tainty didn’t His novels, screen- 
plays, television plays and radio 


scripts contained aB the ingre- 
dients any competent hack can 
come up with - action, plot un- 
flagging pace and exotic loca- 
tions - yet are far from being 
mere “shooty-bang” juvenilia. 

Berkely Mather was the 
pseudonym of John Evan Wfe- 
ston-Davies, a career soldier 
who was bom in Gloucester in 
1909. The family emigrated to 
Australia before the First Wbrld 
War (in which Mather lost two 
of his eider brothers), and 
Mather was educated there, at 
high school and Sydney Uni- 
versity, where he read Medicine, 
the family profession. 

Tb escape a suffocating fate, 
Mather took off on a world tour, 
travelling mainly steerage, be- 
fore ending up in England in the 
depths of the post-Vfell Street 
Crash Depression. He had no 
career and no qualifications. He 
enlisted in the Royal Horse 
Artillery, failed to gain a com- 
mission, and, in desperation, ap- 


plied to join the Indian Army. 
It was the saving of him. 

From 1934 through to Inde- 
pendence in 1947, he rose 
through the ranks, becoming a 
sergeant at the outbreak of the 
Second World in 1939, getting 
sent to Iraq, serving under Slim, 
and ending the war as an act- 
ing lieutenant-colonel (who 
was, moreover, mentioned in 
despatches). After Indepen- 
dence he rejoined the British 
Army, serving in the Royal Ar- 
tillery until tic retired in 1959. 

By then, as Cer rely Mather, 
he was already ou established 
writer. His earliest stories had 
appeared in The Bystander and 
other glossy society weeklies in 
London before the Second 
World War. In the early 1950s, 
while still in the army, he had 
tried his hand at a radio play, 
Southern Channel , as well as 
one for the new medium of tele- 
vision. The Fast Buck. Both 
were accepted. 


In the mid- Fifties he created 
his first TV series (an early ex- 
ample of the genre) in Tales 
From Soho, which was pro- 
duced by Tony Richardson. It 
featured as one of its main char- 
acters Inspector Chari esworth 
(played by the lanky and mild- 
ly lugubrious John Welsh) 
whom Mather later resurrect (in 
the stouter form of the actor 
Wensley Pithey) in a series 
which lasted into the 1960s. 

Another series, Geth Straker ; 
concerning the exploits of a 
piratical Canadian master 
mariner, ran for a while on the 
wireless, before appearing in 
book form in 1962. Mather 
also began selling stories to John 
BuB and the London evening 
papers, all three of which (Star, 
Evening Standard and Evening 
News ) were greedy for well- 
craftcd and exciting short fiction 
of the kind Mather could sup- 
ply with comparative ease. 

His first novel. The Achilles 


Affair ( 1 959). was a minor best- 
seller. His second, the excellent 
The Pass Beyond Kashmir 
(1960), was reviewed enthusi- 
astically by Ian Fleming, who 
suggested that Mather should 
write the script for the first 
James Bond film, Dr No. In fact 
a script was already in existence, 
and Mather lightened it con- 
siderably, judicially injecting a 
certain amount of camp satire 
into the Bond character. In 
later films, and under other writ- 
ers, this was exaggerated enor- 
mously. Although offered a 
percentage of the take for his 
work on the script. Mather dis- 
astrously opted for a flat fee. 

In later years a leaning to- 
wards the historical turned him 
in the direction of the family 
saga, his final three novels 
Pagoda Tree (1979), Midnight 
Cun (1981) and Hour of [he Dog 
(1982) - forming a superb tril- 
ogy featuring the fortunes, and 
misfortunes, of a family in the 


Births, 

Marriages 

& Deaths 
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DEATHS 

MAYNE: Edward Adrian ffcd). peace- 
fully at Ids home in Guildford, on 
12 April 1996. Devoted husband of 
the late Mary, father of Edward and 
Nicholas. Funeral service to lake 
place ai Guildford Crematorium on 
Monday 22 April at lpm. faaily Barr- 
en only, but donations, in lieu of flo- 
ral tributes, for the RNU can be scat 
c/o Robert Acting Funeral Services, 
25 South Road. Guildford. Surrey 
GU2 6NY. Ttlephonc 0 14S3 567333. 


Forthcoming 

marriages 

CaptWR-H. Barnes ’&Dowtey 
and Miss E- K- Rendon 
The engagement is announced between 
william, ol The Queen's Royal Hasan, 
younger sod of Mr and Mis Hugh Barnes 
Yailawlcy, of Firie, East Sussex, and 
Emily , daughter of Mr David Kcodno, of 
Flimwell, East Sussex, and of ihc laic Mrs 
Caroline Kendon. 


Birthdays 

Lord Archer of Weston-super-Mare, 
novelist. 56: Dame Jocelyn Barrow, 
former deputy chairman. Broad- 
casting Standards Council. 67: Sir 
Kenneth Bloomfield. BBC Nation- 
al Governor for Northern Ireland. 6Sc 
Group Capi David Bolton, former 


director. Royal United Services In- 
stitute for IX.- fence Studies. 64; Sir 
Michael Bond. Professor of Psycho- 
logical Medicine, Glasgow University, 
60; Sir Adrian Cadbury, a director of 
the Bank of England' 67; Mr Tony 
Calvert, founder of the Terrence 
Higgins Trust. 40; Miss Claudia Car- 
dinal, actress, 5$ Mr Dave Ed- 
munds. rock guitarist, 52; Sir Richard 
Evans, former diplomat, 68; Miss 
Sa ma nt h a Fax, dancer and model, 30; 
Lord Geraint, former MP. 71: Mr 
Patrick Gillam. chair man Standard 
Chartered pic. 63; Mr John Grego- 
iv. dancer and writer. 82; Lord Grey 
of Naunton. former Chancellor, Ul- 
ster University. 86; Mr John Grieg, 
historian, 72; Sir David Keene. High 
Court judge. 56: Sir Hugh Laddie. 
High Court judge, 50; Sir Neville 


Maniner. conductor, 72; Profcfsor 
Chaiks Marsden, acuroJogrU, 5S; Sir 
Peter Menaes. former chairman. 
Electricity Council, 84; Bari Russell, 
historian, 59; Sir Maurice Shock, for- 
mer Rector, Lincoln College. Oxford, 
70; Sir Lesiie Smith, former chah - 
man, BOC Group, 77; Mr Godfrey 
Stafford, former Master, Si Cross 
College, Oxford, 76: Mis Emma 
Thompson, aclicss. 37: Mbs Meriol 
"Error, novelist and biographer, 77; 
Dr Richard von Weizsacker, Presi- 
dent of Germany, 76; Sir Douglas 
Wass. chairman. Equity & Law Life 
Assurance Society, 75; Mr Marty 
Wilde, rock singer and composer, 57. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Nanak, founder of the Sikhs, 


1 William Augustus, Duke of 
Cumberland, military commander, 
1711; Sir James Clark Ros&, polar ex- 
plorer. 1800; Picrre-Eticnne 
Theodore Rousseau, painter, 1812; 
Benjamin Jewett, theologian and 
classical scholar, 1817; Henry James, 
novelist, 1843: William Bliss 
poet 1861; Johannes Stark, physical, 
1874; Busie Smitii, blues singer, 
1894. Deaths: Jcanne-Antoinette 
Rtisdn-Le Norman! d’Eloiles, Mar- 
quise de Pompadour, mistress oT King 
Louis XV, 1764; Abraham Lincoln, 
16th President of the US. bom shot 
wound, 1S65; Matthew Arnold, ed- 
ucationalist and poet. 1888; Father 
Damien (Joseph Damien de 
Veustcr). missionary, 1889; John 
Singer Sargent, portrait painter, 
1925: Jean- Paul Sartre, philosopher 



three-fold relationship: as god- 
man-anhna L” The earliest peo- 
ple honoured their gods by 
“the broken flesh and spDJed 
bood” of their animals; then 
came the discovery of bread. 
“Who first tore long wounds in 
the earth and sowed in it the 
seeds of wild com nobody 
knows, but it was one of the 
great discoveries . . . We know 
the name of the first priest who 
offered bread and wme on the 
altar instead of a slam beast 
Melchizedek the Israelite. This 
was a thrilling moment in the 
gpiritiiai history of mankind. 
Nor was the pattern altered in 
the concert or god and man and 
animate for the earth had to be 

wounded in order to contain the 


seed and the ripening com 
drew its sustenance frath the 


same deep soirees that nourish- 
ed the animals.” So far, the god 
bad remained “an enigma, a re- 
mote unseen mystery**, but in 
the fullness of time, he came to 
the altar-stone, “himself the dei- 
ty and the priest and the victim**. 

“That,” Brown writes, “was 
the one, only, central sacrifice 
of history . . . All previous rit- 
uals had been a foreshadowing 
of this- all subsequent rituals a 
re-enactment. The fires at the 
centre of the earth, the sun 
above, all divine essences and 
ecstasies came to this silence at 
last - a circle of bread and a cup 
of wine on an altar." 

B row n practised his faith 
quietly, but he set out his con- 
victions with increasing au- 
thority and certainty as he 
moved into his old age. In Be- 
side die Ocean of Time (199 ‘ 
his last novel, be achieved si 
a magreiftTial nmwmng- iip of the 


that it is diffic ult to 
ine how be could have fol- 
lowed it His last collection of 
poetry, Following a Lark, to be 
published next month, he char- 
acterises as poems “written 

fight hi whidv Orcadians look 
forward at the return of each 
spring, but also, he adds im- 
r-ortanzty and with characteris- 
tic modify, “to glorify in a small 
way the Tigh t behind the light' 
In the final poem, “A Work for 
Poets", Brown seems to sign his 
own epitaph, and to hand to a 
new generation, 
lb have carved cm the days of our 
vanity 

A sun 
A ship 
A star 
A cornstalk 


Also a few marks 

From an ancient forgotten time 

A child may read 


That not far from the stone 
A well 

Might open for wayfarers 


Here is a work for poets - 

Carve the runes 

Then be content with silence 


Maggie Parium 


George Mackay Brown, poet 
and novelist: bom Stromness, 
Orkney 17 October 1921; OBE 
1974; books include The Storm 
1954, Loaves and Fishes 1959, 
The Year of the Whale 1965, 
Fishermen with Ploughs 1971, 
Greeuvoe 1972, Magnus 1973, 
Winterfold 1976, Time in a 
Red Coat 1984, The Wreck of 
the Archangel 1989, Selected 
Poems 1954-1983 1991, Vmland 
1992. Beside the Ocean of Time 
1994, Winter Tales 1995; died 
Kirkwall Orkney 13 April 1996. 
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Mather: fuO-bfooded adventures 


Near and Far East from the 
middle of the 19th century to 
the middle of the 20th. There 
was absolutely nothing of the 
Boys' Own Paper about it. 

Jack Adrian 


John Evan (“Jasper") Weston- 
Davies (Berkely Mather), writer 
bom Gloucester 25 February 
1909; married 1938 Kay Jones 
(died 1991; two sons and one 
daughter deceased) died 7 April 
1996. 


Marthe Robert 


The appearance of a newbook 

by Marthe Robert f 
rare and exatmg event 
Rare, because she published 
infrequently and wrote essays erf 
exemplary brilliance: 
because she defended maity of 
the writers 1 &£&£ 

Heinrich von Kleist^ranzKat 
ka, Robert Wblser, Georg Buch- 

ner, Gustave Flaubert* Antonm 
Artaud. . , . „ 

Her works were flhmunating 

sesssggs 

mad, the humiliated and the ne- 
glected in the fields of normal 

“SSUfcr special love. 

She transited his works with as- 
sured technique and tender 
care for his very personal voice- 
Her book Seul comma Franz 
Kafka (1968) helped sweep 
away prejudices attached to ns 
work, and rejected the usual 
laboured analysis of his sym- 
bolism” to reveal his tragic: 
sense of humour, his peculiar 
irony and his struggle to make 
a life for himself through the 
grace of a unique isdi- 
vision. 

She shows Kafka's art as a 
continual urge to remain alive 
to his “difference".- He wrote: 
“The writer is the scapegoat of 
humanity, who grants his fellow- 


chapter on Kleist by the Swiss 

genius, Robert Walser, anoth- 
er poet of the incomplete and 
themdefiuabkv a wiyty comic 
portrayer of failure ana in- 


sa< 


y cab of bislffe in psyduatnc 
hospitals- The fate of suAyi- 
gonads is a profound entrasm 
of a civilisation that cannot ac- 
commodate them: -and iqects 
their dfstuibing exceptions to 
the norm. Kafka read Robert 
Wfelser. He also read Freud. _ 
That seif-imposed solitude is 
the onty refuge from personal 
hells few have understood as 
well as Marthe Robert. Helped 
by her dose friend the drama- 
tist of the absurd, . Arthur 
Adamov, with whom she trans- 
lated and adapted for the stage 
the plays of GeoigBDdmeT, she 
worked to obtain the release of 
Antonin Artaud from the mad- 
house. She and Adamov axe 
among * host of famous writers 
who contributed to the anthol- 
ogy .Artaud Vtvanl (19®)- Uvey 
include tributes to this figureof 
immense literary and dramatic 
stature by early admirers like 
Gide, Colette and Cocteau, ex-, 
tending to die present day’s 
'ition 


Michel Foucault, Jacques 
Grotowski, 


men an almost innocent enjoy- 
ment of sin.” The price the 
outcast creator pays is isolation, 

a l oneliness that is the condition 
of his strivings for self-expres- 
sion. Marthe Robert begins hex 
study with two quotations. The 
fast comes from Kafka's con- 
versations with a not always very 
reliable witness, the student 
Gustav Janoucb, who asks him: 
“Are you then so very much 
alone?” Kafka just nods. “Like 
Kaspar Hauser?” Kafka laughs: 
“Much worse than that. I am 
alone . . . like Franz Kafka. ” He 
also said: “One does not reach 
one’s full development until 
after death, when one is all 
alone.” 

I bought my first book by 
Marthe Robert in 195S, a 
deeply sympathetic study of 
Heinrich von Kleist, CM homme 
inexptimable - e title inex- 
pressible in English, but perhaps 
“An Indefinable Man”, a man 
beyond words, expresses some- 
thing of the general puzzlement 
most of his critics displayed on 
their encounters with his un- 
classified genius. 

This revolutionary analysis of 
Kleist* s work and character was 
to help me immeasurably in my 
translations of such diverse 
works as his drama 7 Tie Prince 
ofHomburg, his novel Michael 
Kolhaas and his short-stories. 
Robert proved to me that they 
and his other writings were aU 
of a piece, despite their dif- 
ferences. Her book was not 
equalled until the publication in 
1989 of Hans Dieter Zimmer- 
m ann's controversial biogra- 
; Kleist, die Ubeund der Tod 
(“Kleist, Love and Death".) 

Marthe Robert was largely 
self-taught in psychiatry; her 
wide reading in die subject en- 
abled her to estimate at their 
true value what ordinary liter- 
ary critics could only see as 
defects in Heist's work and per- 
sonality, demonstrating that it 
was precisely these “defects” 
that made his work great Oth- 
er critics, trying to “see the . 
whole man” missed the pa- 
thetic incompleteness that 
Robert perceived as essential to 
“outsider art”. It is significant 
that she ended her book with a 


rida, Jerzy Grotowski, Susan 
Son tag and many more. 

Another great man who in- 
fluenced Marthe Robert's life 
and writings was Sigmund 
Freud, about whom she wrote 
an important work. La Revolu- 
tion psychiatrique (1968). This 
was the direct outcome of a se- 
ries of radio talks she gave. La 
Vie etl’oeuvrede Freud, in which 
she was guided by Michel Fou- 
cault. 

She was married to the psy- 
choanalyst Michel de M’Uzan, 
though she never went through 
complete analysis herself. There 
was no Freudian fanaticism in 
her admiration for the Master, 
and she never used forbidding 
psychological jargon, for she was 
totally undogmatic in her ap- 
proach to psychiatry. In a later 
work, LePuits de Babel (1987), 
she writes with unusual acerbity 
canrk n nf ig writers who ere in 
these rw'-cts. Her unorthodox 
views ?r some enemies. 

Sartre condemn. ■* her linking 
of Flaubert and Kaika (not 
“engagf enough), while he 
himself produced an unreadable 
elephant of a book an Flaubert 
in LTdiot de la fandUe (1971). 
Robert protested against the 
deformations of Freud's ideas 


by biographers, and 'deplored V? 
stubborn 


‘the stubborn anti-Ereudian 
Vladimir Nabokov's definition 
of Freud as “the Viennese 
charlatan". 

In her last published book. La 
Traversie litt&aire (1994), 
Marthe Robert writes of her 
own “literary passage” through 
a life spent investigating, and 
flluminating the secrets ofaxtis- 
tic creation. She was indeed one 
of the grtmdes dames of con- 
temporary literature, and re- 
ceived many awards, including 
the Grand Prix National des 
Lettres in 1995. But Oinnayed 
by the publishing wbrld that in- 
creasingly treats literary works 
like any other perishable com- 
modity, with an ominously ear- 
ly sefi-by date, she fell silent. 
Like her translation, she was ir- 
replaceable. . . 


James Kirkup 


Marthe Robert, essayist and trans- 
lator bom Paris 25 March 1914; 
married Michel de MTJzan; died 
Paris 12 April 1996. 


Peter Hollinson 


I would like to correct a minor 
factual error in your obituary of 
Peter Hollinson [by Tony 
Heath, 12 April 1996], writes 
John Hardman. His first em- 
ployment was indeed Tlllor- 
sons, owners and publishers of 
the Bohan Evening News, but he 
began his newspaper career as 
a trainee on their weekly pub- 
lication The Ecdes Journal in the 
Lancashire town of his birth. 

His entry into journalism 
may have been partly inspired 
by his father Hairy Holfinson, 
a Second World fighter pi- 
lot who did a nice fine in car- 
toon space travel in the Lion 
rual. I knew Peter well as a 
young man; we were choristers 
m the local parish church choir 


and members of various youth 
organisations in the town. Even 
then, he had a reputation for 
perceptive, and usually irrev- , 
erent, observations about estca£ v 
curricular activities of our fellow 
parishioners. I recall that a no- 
torious choir roufe once threat- 
ened to take a horsewhip to him 

in the church vestry! In his 
youth Peter was a delightful, 
amusing and highly entertain- 
ing companion, with an im- 
pressive array of rock star 
impersonations and of wrecked 
showcases follo wing ‘cultural* 
skirmishes with his. younger 
brother. It is no surprise taht he 

was so successful in his chosen 

career and devastating than it 
was cut so short. 


US Ambassador to Benin. Mo- Ji ~ e " V 


___ . Oficu /‘t- 

US Ambassador to Benin, Mo- 
rocco and the Dominican Re- 


Kissinger’s office as Secretary 
of State 1973-77. 


and writer. 1980; Arthur Lowe, ac- 
tor, 1982; Tommy Cooper, comedi- 
an. 1984. On Otis day: the Passion 
According to St Matthew by Johann 
Sebastian Bach, was first performed, 
St Thomas's, Leipzig, 1729; Dr 
Samuel Johnson published his Dic- 
tionary , 1755; the Duchess of 
Kingston was found guDty of bigamy, 
1776; the Bank of England issued the 
first Gwe-pound note, 1793: the White 
Star liner Titanic sank on her maid- 
en voyage after colliding with an ice- 
berg with the loss of 1,513 lives, 1912; 
Insulin was discovered by Sir Fred- 
erick Banting with JJUL Madcod 
and duties HI Best. 1922; US air- 
craft bombed Libya after American 
aircraft had been confronted by 
Libyan machines, 1986; 95 Liverpool 
football fans were crushed to death 


m the stand at Hfflsborougb Siadi- 
rnn, Sheffield, 1989. Today is Easter 
Eve and the Feast Day of Saints 

^astasia and Basilissa, St Hunna or 

Huva, St Patent or Padara of Wales 
and Si Ruadfaaa 


Lectures 

^aoria and Albert Museum: Eva 

2r tC L desj g ners in Britain 

from the 1930s”, 2 JOpm. 


, - - __ — — j .-un^to be 

Senior Queen's Bench Master and 
Queen's Remembrancer. . 

Mr Robert Franldyn Nelson QC 

and Mr Roger GrenfcU Tbolson QC, 

to be Justices of the Huh Court, 
Queen’s Bench Division. 
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ROIA1 ENGAGEMENTS 

IbeD aAmi of Gloucester attends a re- 
ccotmn m aid nF th* r— — 


Appointments 
Mr Andrew Motion, ftofessor of Qe- 
auve Writing at the University of East 
Anglia, to oe Chairman of the Ut- 
erature Arirtsoiy Panel of the Am 
Council of England. 



Changing of the Guard 

The HaacboM Cavalry ~Mounied {fan. 

mem mounts.theQBeen^Lire Guardat 

“MeCnards, 11am; laBattaBoo SWsh 
'srttards mounts, the Queen's Guard, m 
PMUaghwa Palace. 11.30am, band gp- 
wded by iho CbJdttream Gauds. • 
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The bulls and the bears fight it out in a bewildered marketplace 


17 


The yawning gap between the 
bulls and the beare seems to be 
widening. It does, of couisei 
take many views to make a 
market - any market - but the 
differing advice co ming from 
stock market strategists must 
make the average investor 
blink in bewilderment. 

• Last week's display 
suggested that the decoupling 
from New York was growing 
more pronounced with Fooisie 
remaining within hailing dis- 
tance of its peak and the sup- 
porting FT-SE 250 index 
resolutely striding to new 
peaks, crossing 4,40U points for 
the first time. 

. This week’s results do not 
feature many big guns and 
are, therefore, unlike ly to have 
much impact on the direction 
of the market 
Government figures, in- 
cluding industrial production 
and inflation, could have a 
much greater influence; so 
could interest rates. 


Deutsche Morgan Grenfell 
think the improving inflation 
background should be under- 
lined by falls in producer and 
retail prices but a significant 
PSBR overshoot could off-set 
any relief. 

Although US interest rales 
seem destined to move higher 
there is still a strong possibility 
the Bundesbank, meeting on 
Thursday, could feel obliged to 
lower rates to encourage the 
faltering German economy. 

At the moment the guessing 
is that UK rates will remain 
unchanged but it is worth not- 
ing that the futures market is 
pointing to 8 per cent base rates 
by the end of nexi year. 

Political considerations loom 
large although even if the Tory 
majority evaporates, the mar- 
ket is taking the view that 
John Major will hang on as long 
as he can, probably going to the 
polls in next spring. As Simon 
Briscoe at Nikko, the Japanese 
investment house, says: 


‘The loss of a parliamentary 
majority will not necessarily 
lead to the fall of the Govern- 
ment. The economy will be a 
key part of the election cam- 
paign and Major will want to 
deliver tax cuts (detailed in the 
November Budget and paid in 
April next year) before the 
election.” 

Shares have made a confi- 
dent start to the second quarter 
although Government stocks 
remain depressed. Richard Jef- 
frey at Charterhouse Tllney be- 
lieves the current quarter will 
be the most active of the year. 

With institutional cash flow 
remaining healthy and com- 
pany profit forecasts being 
raised he believes there is a 
strong possibility Footsie could 
hit 4.0U0. 

“In the short term. Wall 
Street may remain a hindrance 
but any resulting weakness in 
the UK would provide an at- 
tractive opportunity to raise 
weightings”, he says. 



STOCK MARKET WEEK 


DEREK PAIN 


Stock market reporter 
of the year 


His year-end Footsie target 
is 4,000, with 4,400 pencilled in 
for 1997. 

Paul Walton and Edmund 
Shing, economists at Gold- 
man Sachs, the US house, arc 
oo a different wavelength. 
They believe Footsie will not 
move into new high ground 
“for a long lime". Shares, they 
say, are “busy going nowhere” 
and suggest a year-end Footsie 
level of 3,400: they also expect 
a similar figure in the middle 
of next year. 

The rather thin hst of results 
this week is dominated by re- 
tailers with Tesco, reporting to- 
morrow, holding centre stage. 

The superstores group 
should manage year’s figures of 


£677m, a 14 per cent gain. But 
as Nat West Securities point 
out, a three-year revival, that has 
seen Tesco out-re tailing Us arch 
rival J Sainsbuiy and attaining 
a double digit earnings- per- 
share growth, could be over. 


“Prospects now appear sig- 
lificantly more pedestrian", 
say NatWest men Tbny Mac- 


Neary and Mike Dennis. 

Like other analysts they low- 
ered their Tesco profit forecasts 
earlier this year. The fierce 
supermarket price war, with 
Sainsbury fighting bade, tes pul 
intense pressure on margins, 

Laura Ashley, the qiuntes- 
senlially English clothing and 
furnishing chain is being re- 
shaped and restored by 


American Ami Iverson who 
made her reputation at Store- 
house. 

Its shares have already re- 
sponded to what appears to be 
her sure touch and are riding 
around their 12 month high. At 
157p they are discounting 
much of any revival: indeed 
they are looking two years 
ahead. 

So tins week's results wiD be 
looked at as a further indica- 
tion whether the Iverson magic 
is working. Anything short of 
profits of £7m. an 84 per cent 
advance on the previous year, 
will be regarded as disap- 
pointing. 

John Coleman, new chief ex- 
ecutive of struggling House of 
Fraser, wiD not have to explain 
the department stores dismal 
performance. He does not get 
his feet under the desk until lat- 
er this month so should be no 
more than an interested 
onlooker when results are an- 
nounced on Thursday. How- 


ever. the figures will underline 
the scale of the task he faces. 

The market is well prepared 
for a profit slump. Around 
£16m is the figure most are ex- 
pecting- a ragged retreat from 
tbe £3b:5ra achieved in the pre- 
vious year. 

The appointment of Mr 
Coleman disappointed the 
market; it had expected a much 

more well known retailer. 
Restoring House of Fraser’s 
fortunes wQl be difficult and be 
will find meeting the £32m 
projections for the current 
year a demanding task. 

Rack, the successful niche 
retailer, is likely to produce prof- 
its of £8. lm against £7.4m, with 
its associate French company 
proving something of a drag. 
Other retailers to the fore this 
week include Signet, which 
could have more information 
about disposals on Wednes- 
day, and ERA. the cameras and 
toys chain, which could produce 
profits of £l.Sm on Thursday. 


RMC is the other big player 
to report this week. It has suf- 
fered from the German eco- 
nomic downturn but foreign 
exchange movements could 
compensate for what at bed wfll 
be flat German contribution. 

It should produce profits of 
£321m against £2833m on 
Thursday. The shares are be- 
low the £l40p hit last year de- 
spite Friday’s jump. 
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Win a luxurious weekend 
break 


The Runnymede Hotel, 
situated on die banks of 
the Thames, offers guests 
tbe utmost in comfort in 
each of the 171 rooms. The 
Health and Fitness Spa is 
outstanding, tbe facilities 
include an 18m swimming 
pool, sauna, gymnasium, 
and beauty therapy rooms. 
Two lucky winners, each 
with one guest, will enjoy a 
weekend of luxury with frill 
use of all facilities plus a 
relaxing back massage and 
mini facial. 



For Information and reservations 
TafcWTOA 436 171 

Far your chance to win one 
of two superb £690 week- 
end breaks, simply call our 
hotline, answer two simple 
questions and leave your 
name and address details 
on line. 

So call now on.... 
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Labour attacks Railtrack ‘outrage’ 


PETER RODGERS 

Business Editor 


The Labour Party has reacted 

angrily to a decision by the Gov- 
ernment to moke Railtrack pay 
investors in the privatisation a 
dividend of almost £70m out of 
last year's profits. 

Clare Short, the shadow 
transport minister, said yester- 
day; “This is a monstrous out- 
rage. The Government is 
shameless, throwing taxpayers' 
money around in its determi- 
nation to get Rail truck sold.” 

Ms Short also, controver- 
sially, said Rail track's bosses 
were “disreputable and incom- 
petent". She alleged that the 
management was intent on 
profiteering from the sale. 


-They are a bad bunch of peo- 
ple - 1 realise these are serious 
words to use - and. as everyone 
says, they’re interested in get- 
ting their hands on Railtrack so 
they get valuable commercial 
land in the centre of every 
town and city in this country, be- 
cause they're interested in prop- 
erty development rather than 
running trains. They're a bad 
bunch, Tm afraid." 

Railtrack denied her claims 
that the management was going 
to make huge suras from the 
sale. 

Ms Short also attacked a 
bonus scheme that could dou- 
ble the salaries of six top Rail- 
track executives. 

The hefty sweetener for in- 
vestors is aimed at kick-starting 


the controversial £l-8bn flota- 
tion that has been fiercely at- 
tacked by Labour, and will be 
the subject of a Parliamentary 
debate on Wednesday. The Op- 
position is threatening to reduce 
the returns to investors by im- 
posing tougher regulation if it 
gets into power. 

As well as luring City insti- 
tutions to buy the snares, the ex- 
tra payout will allow private 
buyers to earn Income over the 
next 12 months that will dwarf 
anything they can get from a 
building society, even without al- 
lowing for the prospect of a gain 
in the value of the shares. 

The extra dividend, to be paid 
in October, wfll be in addition 
to the normal interim and final 
dividends of just over £100m 


that Railtrack will pay out of its 
profits for the financial year that 


began this month. 
With the second 


With the second payment on 
the shares not due until April 
1997, private investors can take 
advantage of two full years’ 
worth of tax allowances for 
Pep savings schemes. The 
arrangements mean that in- 
vestors will receive more than 
£100m in dividends - the extra 
£70m in October and a normal 
interim dividend of more than 
£3 Dm in February - before they 
have to pay the second install- 
ment on their shares next year. 

The Government bad been 
hoping to raise as much as 
£2bn from the sale of Railtrack 
□ext month but has suffered a 
series of blows to its hopes. 


These included the announce- 
ment last week that Roger 
Salmon - regulator of the train 
operating companies rather 
than Railtrack - k to leave more 
than a year early. 

Fears about safety have also 
prompted half of Rad track’s se- 
nior managers and more than 
four in five of its middle man- 
agers to oppose the sell-off of 
the company, according to a poD 
released today. 

Managers spoke of "acci- 
dents waiting to happen" and 
“safety systems not u place” as 
reasons for their opposition to 
the sell-off. The poll findings arc 
being sent to all MPS ahead of 
Wednesday's House of Com- 
mons debate. 

The safety fears come in a se- 


cret postal ballot conducted by 
the white-collar union, the 
Transport Salaried Staff Asso- 
ciation, with the results pub- 
lished today by the campaign 
group Save Our Railways. The 
group is also to launch a new le- 
gal challenge to the sell -off. 

The prospectus for the flota- 


“fal-car” controversy - there wll 
be a long-term management in- 
centive scheme paying up to 40 
per cent of base salary that in- 
cludes the award of actual 
shares rather than options. 

The highest-paid director last 
year was Norman Broadbent, 
the finance director, who re- 


Bristol 
& West 



takeover 


JQHNWILLCOCK 


tfon, to be published today, ceived £195,000 including a 
win indude a reprint of a speech bonus, £2,000 more than John 


by Ms Sbort setting out 
Labour's plans to tighten reg- 
ulation, rearrange subsidies and 
eventually return the railways to 
public control. 

The prospectus is expected to 
confirm that the Government 
plans to sell 100 per cerh of Rad- 
track. It will also disclose that 
while the directors receive no 
share options - m a bid to avoid 


Edmonds, the chief executive, 
while Robert Horton, the three- 
davva-week chairman, was paid 
£159,000- 


Despite the controversy, the 
scale of the sweeteners looks set 


to undermine Labour’s attempt 
to knock the sale, because it was 
hard to detea any signs last 
week that the City was alarmed 
about Labour's proposals. 


Domestic customers 


Mulberry hopes to stamp its mark on the alternative market 


stay with British Gas 




MARY FAGAN 

Industrial Correspondent 


Government hopes for a spec- 
tacular start to competition in 
the domestic gas market are set 
to be dashed. Fewer than 30,000 
customers plan to abandon 
British Gas in favour of other 
suppliers on the kick-off dale of 
29 April for the initial trial. 

This will be a severe disap- 
pointment to the Government. 
Some industry sources had been 
predicting a switch of 60,000. 
Ofgas. the industry watchdog, 
had privately earmarked 50.000 
- 10 per cent of customers in the 
South-west where the initial 
phase is to go ahead. 

Must rival companies, which 
include electricity firms and 
North Sea producers, are un- 
vriiling to comment on the ex- 
tent of their inroads into the 
market. South Western Elec- 
tricity's gas division, one of the 
most aggressive of the new- 
comers, said: "We cannot give 
any numbers at the moment, ft 
has a certain commercial 
sensitivity." 

According to industry insid- 


ers, one large company is so dis- 
mayed by its lack of penetration 
that it is considering changing 
its name. 

The final figures for those go- 
ing over to new suppliers on 29 
April have by now been given 
to British Gas' pipeline arm, 
Transco, in order to ensure a 
smooth transition. British Gas 
declined to comment on the fig- 
ures but one company source 
said: “There have not been as 
man>’ as expected. It does show 
that a lot nf people want to stay 
with British Gas". 

The sluggish lake -off is, how- 
ever, a double-edged sword for 
British Gas, which will face tough 
regulation until competition is 
established. The company feels 
it cannot drop prices m the 
South-west to match cuts of 15 
percent and more being offered 
by rivals, for fear of being seen 
to act anti-competitively. 

A company spokesman said: 
“We cannot go out and compete 
on a level playing field until mar- 
ket share has gone. That is what 
the whole process is all about 

"It is important to remember 
that these are the first tiny 


steps in an evolution that will 
take place over two years as 
competition spreads throughout 
the UK." 

Many in the industry will 
blame the initial disappointment 
on aggressive or misleading 
doorstep selling techniques by 
some firms. Sweb and CaiorTex 
have been criticised by the Gas 
Consumers Council, which was 
outraged by complaints from 
customers in the area. Sweb was 
also severely rebuked by local 
trading standards officers. 

Sweb’s gas arm had 41,000 
potential customers but many of 
those are thought to have later 
retracted. A company source 
admitted to a “large number" 
of subsequent rejections. 

Ofgas is now launching a 
campaign to inform customers 
that they have seven says to 
change their mind after signing 
up to a supplier as the result of 
an unsolicited visiL 

Tbe GCC has also issued 
warnings. Ian Powe, hs director, 
saxt “Our advice is to sign noth- 
ing until people know what 
British Gas intends to offer 
customers 
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Price for BBC 


arm upgraded 


MATHEW HORS MAN 

Media Editor 


Expectations of the amount 
the privatisation of the BBC’s 
transmission services will fetch 


have been upgraded sharply, fol- 
lowing the recent sale of NTL. 


lowing the recent sale of NTL. 
the private-sector TV trans- 
mission company, to Interna- 
tional CableTel for £235m. 

Earmarked for privatisation 
by the Government, BBC 
Transmission had been expect- 
ed to generate about JElSOm, of 
which a proportion would go di- 
rectly to the Treasury to account 
for direct government payments 
for the World Service. But, ac- 
cording to industry sources, the 
operation could now fetch as 
much as £250m, following the 
benchmark set by the NTL 
sale. 

The BBC has declined to 
comment on the privatisation. 
But h is believed that senior 
managers have been encour- 
aged by the premium price 
achieved for NTL, which has a 
national network similar to that 
of the public service broad- 
caster. 

NTL, formerly part of the 
now-defunct Independent 
Broadcasting Authority, pro- 
vides services to ITV and Chan- 
nel 4, and has won the licence 
to transmit the new Channel 5. 
It is also a leader in the emerg- 
ing digital market, and is ex- 
pected to play a role in the 
introduction of digital terrestrial 
televirion, promised for later 
this decade. 

The privatisation prepara- 
tions are being handled by a spe- 
cial committee at the BBC, 


which is currently reviewing all 
the transmission assets. The 
Corporation is to determine ex- 
actly which of these will be sold 
off. For example, some of what 
is now part of BBC Transmis- 
sion is, in fact, related to out- 
side broadcasting facilities, 
which will be retained. 

The timetable for the sell-off 
has not yet been determined. 
The BBC is waiting until the 
new Broadcasting Bill, of which 
the second reading begins this | 
week in the Commons, is 
passed, probably by the sum- 
mer. It is believed that the sale 
could be completed by the end 
of the year. 

Under its plan, the BBC will 
be guaranteed service from the 
operation's new owners at a 
price not to exceed current lev- 
els. Moreover, it will share in the 
benefits of any cost savings 
achieved by the buyer. 

It is unclear whether NTLs 
new owner, CableTel, will be al- 
lowed to bid, as (here could be 
monopoly concerns. 

Other possible bidders in- 
clude Racal, the electronics 
company, BT and Carlton, the 
television company, which has 
declared an interest in broad- 


Hope slips 
in small 
business 



The owners of Europe s small 
and medium-sized businesses 
are becoming less optimistic 
about the commercial environ- 
ment, according to the latest 
twice-yearly European Enter- 
prise Index, writes John 
Will cock. 

The survey by 3i across five 
European economies includ- 
ing Britain also shows that en- 
trepreneurs are more positive 
about their own companies' 


Coveted brand: Mulberry, the luxury leather goods maker value the company at more than £30m. The funds raised will re- 
which sees itself as Britain's answer to designers tike Louis Vuit- pay institutional investors. Roger Saul (above) - who founded 
ton, Gucci and Ralph Lauren, plans to join the Alternative In- the company in 1971 and remains head of design —and his fam- 
vestment Market. Its successful marfcOing of leather goods, home ily will retain most of the remaining shares. Mr Saul said Mul- 
furnishings and clothes in classic English country style more than berry, a significant employer in its Somerset factories, could grow 
doubled sales to £25L3m in the five years to 1995. At least 70 per substantially. It bas 51 retail outlets, including a flagship store 
cent of its output is exported each yean in London’s Bond Street, and sells to over 1,000 wholesalers in 

The placing of a quarter of its shares next month is likely to 32 countries. Photograph: Jane Baker 


Bristol & West Building Soci- 
ety will announce today that it 
is abandoning its mutual status 
and will be taken over by Bank 
of Ireland in a deal worth an es- 
timated £60Qm-£650m. 

While the UK's ninth-biggest 
society and Ireland’s second- 
biggest bank both, refused to 
comment on “speculation," 
sources close to both institutions 
confirmed yesterday that the 
proposed deal would fee an- 
nounced today. 

It will mean "windfall" pay- 
ments to up to L4izuUiqn Bris- 
tol & West customers worth 
between £750 and £1,000. The t 
UK’s ninth-biggest society was de- 
forced to dose its doors to new - 

accounts last Thursday in a bid 
to stop thousandsof speculators 
from clogging up its normal 
operations. 

The society does not, how- 
ever, have any plans to stop so- 
called “carpeitt^ggers” who did 
succeed in opening accounts re- 
cently from sharing in the wind- 
fall payments if the deal goes 
through. 

City sources say Bristol & 

West in effect put itself up for 
auction several months agio, as 
the flight from mutuality gath- 
ered pace in the building soci- 
ety movement. 

Northern Rock has just an- 
nounced plans to float on the 
stock market while National & 
Provincial last week won ap- 
proval from its members to sell 
to Abbey National. 

The other interested parties 
looking at Bristol & West in- 
cluded Allied Irish B anks and 
National Australia Bank. Bank 
of Ireland and AIB haw both 
been looking at UK societies for 
over a year, and have both 
bought UK mortgage books 
from former centralised mort- 
gage lenders. 

Other predators that, are 
thought to have eyed Bristol & 

West Include BAT. and 
Prudential. ^ 

Bank of Ireland already has 
more than 20 branches in the 
UK and a direct mortgage op- 
eration, Bank of Ireland 
Mortgages. 

Analysts pointed out last 
week that the.bank will thus be 
expanding its UK mortgage 
presence just as the housing 
market is showing the first real 
signs of recovery in years. 

The takeover will be subject 
to approval by the society's 
members, who will have to vote 
by a large majority in favour. 

Recent similar votes suggest that 
the deal will get overwhelming 
support, however, since the 
public now sees such bids sim- 
ply as a source of cash bonuses. 


prospects, 

confidenc 


xr own companies 
but even in this area 


confidence among them is 


slipping. 

Uncertair 


cast services. 

The BBC has said the pri- 
vatisation does nor mark the 
start of a round of asset sales. 

Separately, there are con- 
cerns that a sale to NTL would 
place Britain's entire terrestri- 
al television infrastructure into 
foreign hands. CableTel. a lead- 
ing UK cable operator, is list- 
ed in New York and is 
overwhelmingly held by US 
share bolder;. 


Uncertainty about their eco- 
nomic future, which emerged 
last year after a period of im- 
proved confidence, .is on the 
increase. 

British small firms remain the 
least pessimistic of all the coun- 
tries surveyed, but even in the 
UK businesses' confidence 
about their future performance 
has declined significantly since 
the last survey. 

The Pan-European Economy 
Index, one part of 3/’s survey, 
shows a sharp decline in entre- 
preneurs' views on the state of 
the commercial environment to 
-41 from -27 at the end of last 
year. 

Regarding the commercial 
environment only the British 
gjve a positive, although de- 
clining, rating from +22 to +8, 
whereas all their Continental 
neighbours are more 
pessimistic. 

The French are the gloomi- 
est, with a decline in the com- 
mercial environment from +10 
to -42. 


Lang gives more weight 
to small shareholders 


In Brief 


DIANE COYLE 

Economics Editor 


In a move prefiguring a gov- 
ernment campaign this summer 
to emphasise the benefits of 
share ownership, Ian Lang, the 
Trade and Industry Secretary, 
will this week announce pro- 
posals designed to give small 
shareholders more say at com- 
panies' annual meetings. 

The Government is con- 
cerned that “frit cat" rows about 
executive pay have tarnished the 
image of shareholding and 
handed the opposition an easy 
political target A series of 
measures will be announced by 
Treasury ministers within the 
next few months to boost the ap- 
peal of private shareholding in 
the run-up to the general 
election. 

Ministers privately acknowl- 
edge that despite the massive 
privatisation programme, the 
Government has not realised its 
ambitions for a “shareholder 


democracy". This week’s DTI 
measures, first announced in 
November following an earlier 
recommendation from the 
House of Commons Employ- 
ment Select Committee, come 
shortly before the 30 April 
British Gas annual meeting. 
Shareholder outrage over huge 
rises for then chief executive 
Cedric Brown at the British Gas 
meeting a year ago was one of 
the factors forcing the Gov- 
ernment to take action on 
shareholder rights. 

The DTZ’s proposed changes 
to the Companies Act are ex- 
pected to force companies to 
pick up the bill for circulating 
resolutions put forward by in- 
dividual shareholders, as long as 
certain conditions are meL The 
conditions will indude enough 
support from other sharehold- 
ers and timeliness in submitting 
the resolution. 

The cost of putting an inde- 
pendent resolution to the vote 
al the annual meeting can run 


into thousands of pounds, and 
companies will be reluctant to 
meet the cost But Mr Lang has 
recognised the importance 
shareholders attach to the abil- 
ity to raise issues at annual gen- 
eral meetings. 

Some companies have made 
it steadily more difficult through 
amendments to their articles of 
association for their private 
shareholders to have a voice. 
Pensions and Investment Re- 
search Consultants, a corporate 
governance research group, has 
reported that six companies - , 
National Westminster Bank, 
Welsh Water, BTR, Williams 
Holdings, Rank and Royal In- 
surance - have recently taken 
such steps. 

Shareholder frustration led to 
chaotic scenes at least year's 
British Gas meeting, with the in- 
troduction of a Jive pig named 
Cedric and television reporters 
resorting to smuggling cam- 
eras into the heavily guarded 
meeting. 


■ Petrol forecourt shops in Britain account for a higher share of 
retail sales than in either Germany or France, thanks to the Na- 
tional Lotteiy. Sales through forecourt outlets reached £2.9bn 
last year, according to the retail researchers Corporate Intelli- 
gwice, accounting for 2 per cent of retail sales compared with 
1.6 per cent in Germany and 0-3 per cent in France. The UK fig- 
ure was 40 per cent higher than the previous year due mainly to 
Lotteiy ticket sales. 3 


• Vanguard Medica, a bio-pharmaceuticals company, is to seek 
a listing on the Stock Exchange. The company bas a portfolio of 
five compounds, including one being developed under an agree- 
ment with SmithKline Beecham as a migraine treatment and an 
anti-inflammatory treatment being developed with Eli Lilly Its 
Pjttms 15 «pected to raise up to £40m for development 


• Kvaemer, the Norwegian conglomerate, has agreed to sell its 
26.3 per cent shareholding in TampeUa of Finland, as part of the 
process of concentrating on its international engineering busi- 
nesses following its acquisition of Trafalgar House. Tamrella is 
to be sold to Sweden s Sandvik group for around £55 m. 


; Waterfall Holdings, a leisure and entertainment group, « to 
join the Alternative Investment Market through a placing of its 
shares. The group, which inchides ninhr <-inKc 


~ miwuutm ivuu&cl uirougn a placing of its 

shares. The group, which includes night clubs, cue sports dubs 
and “venue bans", also announced the acquisition of nine snook- 
er and pool clubs from First Leisure. 


Jardine Fleming Group is reshuffling the senior executives of 


. , C.J O wawvuuvKI U1 

its London fund management arm at the same time as is under 
investigation by Imro, the investment regulator. Robert Thomas 
is to resign as managing director of Jardine Fleming Asset Man- 
agement and Mark White, a foimer Jardine director in Hong Kong. 
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• The European Bank for Reconstruction and Development comes 
under fire today as its annual meeting opens in Sofia, Bulgaria. 

E ™ omo ™y argues that (he controversial baakfre- 
quentiy^avoure French companies when awarding contracts. It 
says an unreasonably large proportion” of the bank’s senior staff 

* mc 5 a k° 01165 a number of cases of conflicts of 
interest in the award of contracts. wninas ot 
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GAVYN DAVIES 


'Any suggestion that 
the outs should be 
forced to fix their : 
currenbies within 

narrow barids against 

the euro, with 
punishments for those 
who fail to comply, is 
simply, outrageous' 


{Opponents of economic and monetary 
V/omon nave frequently warned that the 
premature arrival of a single currency could 
threaten the unity of the EU. Although these 
warnings are usually expressed in hyperbolic 
language, and stem from sources who wfli 
seek any opportunity to throw sand in the 
wheels of integration, they cannot be entirely 
dismissed. The creation of two separate mon- 
etary clubs within a single economic space 
has never been tried before, and may give 
rise to problems which will seriously under- 
mine the DoliticnJ cnherpiuv nfihninT 


business 


fears over competitive devaluations 


the weekend, when finance ministers in 
Verona started to grapple with the problem 
of the “ins and out". The future EMU ins 
(notably France but also Germany) appar- 
ently agreed to impose a regime on the future 
outs (notably the UK, but also Italy. Spain 
and Scandinavia) that Britain sees as un- 
necessary, authoritarian and unworkable. 

This problem was not foreseen when the 
Maastricht TYeaty was drafted, since the be- 
lief then was that most countries would be 
in from the start, oral least that they would 
mostly be on a smooLh glide path to immi- 
nent entiy. The idea that ihe outs may be 
a semi-permanent club, representing at 
least half of the EU’s GDP, only began to 
dawn last year, and even then the problem 
would have been largely ignored were h not 
for the fact that the economic performance 
of the outs was temporarily rather belter than 
that of the ins. The ms decided that this must 
be slopped. 

_ Their thinking is this. Membership of the 
single economic space confers huge ad- 
vantages in terms of market access, free trade 
and potential economies of scale. But it also 
requires certain obligations to be accepted 


by all. These obligations, according to the 
ins, involve not only a common regulatory 
framework and free capita! movcments.bul 
extend also to the behaviour of the exchange 
rate. The outs must not be allowed to in- 
dulge in “competitive devaluations" which 
bring them an "unfair" advantage in the 
single market. 

this means that a new ERM mechanism 
(“ERM 2") must be agreed, with the outs 
accepting that their exchange rates must be 
directly linked to the euro. There is talk of 
imposing fines or exclusions from the single 
market on countries which fail to comply with 
this obligation. Furthermore, according to 
Bundesbank president HansTietmeyer, the 
onus for keeping the exchange rates within 
their new bands against the euro should rest 
explicitly on the outs, since otherwise the new 
European Central Bank would have to 
accept a duty to prop up weak currencies, 
which could prove inflationary for the ins. 
In addiu'on, he suggested that the initiation 
of changes in central parities should come 


not from the governments concerned, but 
from a “supranational authority”, namely the 
head of the ECB. 

Quite apart from inflaming British con- 
cerns about national sovereignty, there have 
been questions about whether any of this is 
legal. The UK has argued that access to the 
single market is an inalienable right of all 
member states, regardless of exchange rate 
relationships. But the French and others have 
pointed out that Article 109m of the 
Maastricht Treaty states that “each member 
state shall treat its exchange rate policy as 
a matter of common interesT, and they claim 
that this gives legitimacy to their calls for an 
ERM 2. 

The British are surely right about this, but 
in any case this is not a matter which can be 
settled in the law courts .The key questions 
are whether the ins have an economic case, 
and whether they arc strong enough politi- 
cally to impose their wishes on the outs. On 
both counts, the outs are on strong ground. . 

To start with the economics, there is , 
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something very odd about the position be- 
ing adopted by the ins. Here is a group of 
countries, which conspicuously failed to 
make ERM 1 work in 1992/93, now seeking 
to impose ERM 2 on a completely different 
Set of countries. What is more, the ins are 
simultaneously managing to argue that it is 
in their own vital interests to give up the right 
to devalue their currencies, while also main- 
taining that other countries will secure 
great national advantage by "competitively” 
devaluing against them. Surely both cannot 
be true. 

Admittedly, this line of argument has been 
encouraged by the tide of events following 
the break-up of ERM 1 in 1992. Since then, 
competitiveness changes triggered by ex- 
change rate devaluations have “stuck" for 
much longer than usual, in the sense that they 
have not been simply washed away by higher 
inflation in devaluing countries like' the UK 
and Italy. 

This is vety unusual by past historical stan- ; 
dards, but it will probably prove to be either i 
temporary or an unrepeatable fluke . We have I 
already seen a large rise in the lira this year, 
eroding much of Italy's earlier competitive 
gains, while sterling never moved far out of 
hue with its fundamental equilibrium, at least 
as estimated by Goldman Sachs (see graph). 
So the old rule that changes in nominal ex- 
change rates within Europe cannot bring 
about permanent changes in real competi- 
tiveness probably still applies. 

And in any case, the outs are not staying 
out because they want to retain the right to 
devalue. Most will be committed to joining 
the single currency as soon as they' attain the 
convergence criteria and arc allowed in. Com- 
petitive devaluations wifl be the last thing on 
the minds of these countries. 


Britain is in a different situation since, at 
least under the Tories, this country could well 
become a permanent out. But the important 
reason for staying out is not to enjoy the right 
to devalue the currency on a continuous ba- 
sis. Instead, it is to maintain the right to ad- 
I just monetary oolicy independently of that 

being fr ** -dr the Continent. Certainly, 
this may invoi-. c the exchange rate going up 
or down for short periods as interest rates 
vary in response to economic shocks, but that 
is very different from seeking a permanent 
competitive gain from devaluation, even if 
it were possible. 

There is no recent instance of a large na- 
tion, never mind the UK, deliberately en- 
gaging in a competitive devaluation in order 
steal export orders from its neighbours. Nor 
would the suggested ERM 2, at least with 
narrow bands, be at all likely to work in prac- 
tice. Unlike ERM 1, where there was in prin- 
ciple a commitment from all countries to 
intervene as necessary to maintain the 
bands, the idea now is for the entire onus 
to he placed on the outs. Since it is obvious 
from the outset that the UK, among others, 
does not have the political will to maintain 
the bands, such a system would be a sitting 
duck for the currency speculators. 

Perhaps something like the present ERM 
- with theoretical 15 per cent bands that 
nobody takes very seriously -would be just 
about an acceptable, though cynical, com- 
promise to keep the ins happy. But any sug- 
gestion that the outs should be forced to fix 
their currencies within narrow bands against 
the euro, with punishments for those which 
fail to comply, and with no support from Lhe 
ins, is simply outrageous. For once, the 
British government would be fully justified 
in using its veto to stop this. 


Pay awards show 
lid is on inflation 


The North starts looking for business 
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BARRIE CLEMENT 

Labour Editor 

Fresh evidence that inflation re- 
mains under control and that in- 
dustrial efficiency is improving 
emerges today with the publi- 
cation of the latest figures from 
CBrs Play Databank. 

Wfcge awards in the manu- 
facturing and service sectors 
during the busiest time of the 
year for pay bargaining showed 
no signs of edging up as some 
commentators had predicted. 

Settlements in the manufac- 
turing sector averaged 3.6 per 
cent in the first quarter of the 
year, the same as in lhe three 
months to February. Service sec- 
q^tor pay awards declined slightly, 
J-^to 3.6 per cent compared with 
3.S per cent in the three months 
ending in February. 

In the wake of Labour's vic- 
tory in Staffordshire East, min- 
isters will take some comfort 
from data indicating that man- 
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ufacturing is becoming more ef- 
ficient. Productivity gains aver- 
aged 43 per cent in the first 
quarter of the year against 3.4 
per cent in the previous quarter. 

The CBI found that a wider 
range of pay settlements com- 
pared with Lhe year ending July 
1995. The spread may indicate 
that companies are increasingly 
emphasising their own prof- 
itability in pay negotiations, 
rather "than any “going rate". 

Official figures due on 
Wednesday arc expected to 
show no change in February in 
the underlying average earnings 
figure from 3.25 per cent 

A separate survey of 289,000 
company accounts by Dun & 
Bradstreet reports that during 
the last three niH-yeais the share 
of the wage bill in total turnover 
has climbed significantly from j 
25.4 per cent to 28.7 per cent | 
With net profits and dividends 
also np, the increase has been 
paid for by efficiency gains. i 


Wanted. Asian government 
seeks enthusiastic business part- 
ners for ambitious project to re- 
I construct economy and boost 
| international image. Successful 
applicants win have imagination, 
ready capital and the appetite 
for a challenge. Tolerance of ex- 
treme cold and a fondness for 
pickled cabbage an advantage. 
Apply Kim Jong-E, Residence 
of the Dear Leader, Pyongyang, 
North Korea. 

Even by the standards of the 
former communist block, it 
sounds like an unlikely propo- 
sition. Since the end of the Cold 
~Vtar, North Korea, last of the 
old Stalinist republics, has be- 
come an economic basket case. 
Fuel and power shortages have 
brought industry to a near- 
standstill. Agriculture, always a 
medieval affair, with ox carls 
out-numbering tractors, has 
been wiped out in parts of the 
country by disastrous floods. 

Only the million-strong army 
appears to be in reasonable 


working order. Last week it 
once again rattled nerves from 
Tokyo to Washington with a se- 
ries of incursions on the tense 
North -South border. The clas- 
sified ad above is, so for, imag- 
inary, but the scene it describes 
is accurate. After 50 years of iso- 
lationism, sabre-rattling and 
economic decay. North Korea 
is looking for business. 

Korean affairs are riven with 
paradoxes, and this one is no ex- 
ception. From its bloody birth 
out of the ruins of the 1950-53 
civil war, North Korea staked its 
existence on the doctrine 
known as Juche - self-reliance. 
At the best of times this was a 
fiction, but until five years ago 
the country could at least get by, 
tided over with hand-outs and 
cut-price rice from China and 
the Soviet Union, which also 
provided markets for its cheap 
clothes and machinery. 

But with the thawing of the 
Cold W&r, all this changed. 1 b 
Moscow and Peking, Pyong- 


yang's crude rhetoric and the 
pseudo-religious cult sur- 
rounding its “Dear Leader", 
Kim Jong-B, became an em- 
barrassment. After Russia and 
China established trade and 


But at the same time, it is pur- 
suing a parallel and wholly con- 
tradictory project: the 
establishment of a limited free 
trade system and the acquisition 
of the life-giving foreign cur- 


VIEW FROM 
KOREA 


diplomatic relations with its 
hated rivals in South Korea, the 
North's dilemma became acute; 
cither cast off the mask of self- 
reliance and risk its only source 
of legitimacy, or watch its econ- 
omy fall to pieces. 

The problem has been tack- 
led with a typical mixture of ag- 
gression and denial. Since 1994, 
when Kim Jong-il’s father, the 
founding president and “Great 
Leader*, Kim D -Sung, died, Py- 
ongyang's public pronounce- 
ments have become ever more 
bellicose and uncompromising. 


rency, the country's only hope. 

In feet, international business 
is nothing new to North Kore- 
ans. Foryears, they have oper- 
ated an enthusiastic barter 
economy with Chinese traders 
on file northern border. Un- 
known billions of yen flow from 
expatriate businessmen run- 
ning loan companies and pin- 
ball arcades in Japan. But hopes 
of true economic salvation are 
concentrated in an area known 
as the Rajin-Songbong Free 
Trade and Economic Zone, a lit- 
tle-known experiment in the 


controlled capitalism that has 
reinvigorated southern China. 

The zone is part of the much 
bigger Tumen River project, 
sponsored by S30bn of United 
Nations money and encom- 
passing the adjacent regions of 
China and Riissia. So far, it is 
little more than an intriguing 
idea: of the $3bn being sought 
by North Korea, only $200m has 
been promised, and little more 
than lOper cent of that has ac- 
tually materialised. Chinese. 
Japanese and Russian compa- 
nies remain the biggest partic- 
ipants, and cautious 
investments by giants such as 
Daewoo make South Korea 
Pyongyang’s fourth-biggest 
trading partner. But the project 
has also attracted the interest of 
a number of surprisingly big 
Western names. General Mo- 
tors executives have made dis- 
creet visits, and even Coca-Cola 
looked at opportunities there 
before strict American rules 
about trade with an enemy 


BUSINESS TO BUSINESS 


state made the whole thing too 
diffi cult. For non-US compa- 
nies, however, the opportunities 
are wide open. The Dutch bank 
BMG and Hong Kong's Pere- 
grine both have representative 
offices in Pyongyang, and last 
year Shell Pacific invested 
$500,000 in leasing a waterside 
plot in the Free TJade Zone. 

The principal motivation is 
the potential of a frontier land 
on the edge of the woiid, the 
edge of politics, and on the 
verge of immense change. 
“Look at the map, and it makes 
sense," says a Shell Pacific ex- 
ecutive. “C hina needs access to 
the sea and Japan is interested 
in a direct land bridge to Eu- 
rope, apart from the shipping 
lanes. There's not a lot there 
now, but if you're taking a 25- 
year view then some very in- 
teresting things might 
happen. You could wait and 
wait, and one day discover that 
you've waited too late." 

rechard Lloyd Parry 
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SHOW KITCHENS 

Gnm Swift urgently require show kitchens in order to 
establish a network of show homes throughout die U.K. 
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For fall details phone 

01908 503222 Ex t 75 

GRUN SWIFT, 

UNIT 8, BACON HOUSE 1ND ESI, 1 A 

LITTLE HOB WOOD, 

MILTON KEYNES MK17BPT . 




CASH FLOW 


* Approximately 1 hour per day 

* Using your Home Computer 

* Proven Stock Market Software 

* Full 3 years data history 

dr Full Training and excellent after sales service 

Price £5,900 Inc VAT 
{lUTERII fTA 2nd Floor Windsor House 

J IWIC nUH l H ajanug-sst.swi 

'— 3 UKLWTTED 

FOR FREE INFORMATION PACK FREECALL 0500 827 853 



SHARE OUR SUCCESS 


A Cxaspnjr will a new and usque but proven product selling » 

retafles and trade services, meanly requires Discfttacre or 


Company hack-up support ensuring rnmnumi JjiK net prefr in 
your firs year. Exclusive laiiKxy local ssnmajs new besg arranged. 

Hesse ring 01787 478762 and speak lo 
Terry Forrester 

for details of this excellent opportunity. 



FREECALL 0500 140141 

Comstradlid 

3rd Floor. 55 St James's Street 
LmdmSWl 

Leading the may in Con^uter 
Technology 


MANUFACTURERS 

If you are seeking 
assistance to establish 


AGENTS & 
DISTRIBUTORS 
Ij\ EUROPE 


ptest- am tact 
Tel: 0381 560 4205 
Fax: 0381 5601X09 


WfcmriEJ 





NOTICE 
TO READERS 

Wiribt ye take reasonable 
precautions with an 
adwrtisenwnts, readers are 
strongly advised Lo take 
professional advice before 
paying a deposit or entering 
into any financial coanutment. 


Services 




CallCatchers 

wr-v \w „, Inxh 

• Tm \iiin i Mailhiivts 

• Ten T nlkins Dianes 

• Call Bart; 

• 24 h : : 1 1 r - a das 

' 7 (lass a v, i,-l k 

Oiih W.'N per 
nidDlii plus VAT 


Voice Mail for Home and Business 
Direct business enquiries to your CallCatchers 
phone number or have BT divert calls to it 

Promote your business by leaving recordings, 
perhaps for various services in separate 
Mailboxes. CallCatchers will record enquirers' 
details, including their phone number. 

You can ask CallCatchers lo ring you at any 
time or place to relay messages and reminders 
of any urgent diary commitments. 

Ring... 01625-862100 for the information line, 
quoting reference 01058. 
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SCIENCE 


The 


tritium 


factor 


The dependence of modem 
nuclear weapons on a rare gas 
could prove their undoing, 
writes Donald MacKenzie 


T he awesome power of mod- 
em nuclear arsenals con- 
ceals a deep vulnerability. 
Sophisticated nuclear weapons 
arc dependent upon tritium, a 
rare radioactive gas that decays 
inexorably by 5" per cent per 
year. Unless their tritium is 
"replaced, the destructive capac- 
ity of Ihe weapons wastes away. 

" Tritium dependence is a seri- 
ous problem for the United 
States, which has been unable to 
produce any since 1988. It may 
also become a troublesome 
issue for the UK. whose tritium 
is produced in ageing reactors 
at Chapelcross on the Solway 
Firth in southern Scotland. On 
the other hand, control over tri- 
tium could help enforce com- 
prehensive nuclear disarma- 
ment. It offers a wav of dealing 
with the fear that a nuclear state 
might circumvent world-wide 
disarmament by hiding away a 
few of its weapons. 


Surprisingly little has been 
published on Ihe rale of tritium 
m nuclear weapons. Attention 
was drawn to the issue in an arti- 
cle published in New Scientist in 
19S4 by Tom Wilkie (now the 
independent's science editor). 
Tritium decay means that “old 
age can (dll the Bomb", he wrote. 

The US Department of 
Energy has just produced a 
bulky environmental impact 
statement saying why it needs 
tritium. All US nuclear weapons 
are now tritium-dependent, it 
says. Currently, the US is man- 
aging to live off its tritium stock- 
pile, recycling the tritium from 
warheads decommissioned as 
part of the arms-control process. 
However, this source wiD start to 
run dry early in the next century. 

Tritium is a form fan isotope) 
of hydrogen, the simplest ele- 
ment. Hydrogen atoms usually 
consist of a single electron orbit- 
ing a single proton. Tritium's 



Bigger bang: tritium a I log *, 
arrroch larger yioW from** 
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smaller nuclear bomb 

Associated Press 


nucleus contains two neutral 
particles (neutrons) as well as the 
positively-charged proton. The 
different nucleus gives tritium a 
fatally attractive property. Under 
extreme temperatures and pres- 
sures, tritium atoms fuse with 
deuterium (another form of 
hydrogen, containing one neu- 
tron) to release both neutrons 
and large amounts of energy. 

This fusion reaction is the key 
to the hydrogen bombs that 
are fat more destructive even 
than (he atomic bombs used at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki How- 
ever, the Department of Energy 
needs tritium not so much for 
the explosive power of hydro- 
gen bombs but for its role in 
“boosting" atomic explosions, 
which in turn are used to set off 
the fusion reaction which pow- 


ers the hydrogen bomb. In 
atomic bombs, a shell of chem- 
ical high explosives is used to 
compress a spherical core of 
uranium or plutonium. Even in 
1945, however, weapons scien- 
tists knew that the resultant 
nuclear chain reaction could be 
intensified greatly by injecting a 
mixture of tritium and deu- 
terium into the core. The inter- 
est is not in creating a mini- 
hydrogen bomb but in the 
neutrons the fusion produces: 
this accelerates the chain reac- 
tion in the uranium or pluto- 
nium so making the fission 
bomb more efficient 
Boosting was first employed 
in US and Soviet nuclear tests 
in the early 1950s. Only with 
boosting is it possible to build 
small, powerful weapons that 


can be carried by cruise missiles 
or multi-warhead ballistic mis- 
siles. The first atomic bombs 
weighed around four tons, and 
a heavy bomber was needed to 
deliver each one to its target 

Military tritium has tradi- 
tionally been made by irradiat- 
ing capsules of lithium in a 
nuclear reactor, then extracting 
the tritium in a specialised sep- 
aration plant. However, by the 
late 1980s safety problems had 
closed the last of the reactors 
at Savannah River, South Car- 
olina, used to produce tritium. 
The US nudear industry has 
proposed building a new mili- 
tary reactor, but there are fears 
that its price tag of S6.OO0m 
might escalate uncontrollably. 

Instead, the Department of 
Energy is investigating two 


options. One is to convert an 
existing dvfl reactor (or complete 
care whose construction has been 
abandoned). Using a civil reac- 
tor to produce military tritium 
risks blurring the distinction 
between civil and military nuclear 
energy central to the Nudear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty. 

The alternative is an 
approach as yet untried on a 
large scale: to produce tritium 
by bombarding either lithium or 
one of the isotopes of helium in 
a massive, new, continuously- 
operating particle accelerator. 
TTiis would be 3,940ft long, 
buried 40-50ft underground at 
Savannah River. It would take 
five years to build, cost around 
S3,000m, 3nd draw up to 550 
megawatts of electric power 
from the grid, enough for a 


medium-sized city. However, 
the accelerator lacks the reac- 
tor’s potential for a catastrophic 
radiation-releasing accident, 
and would also produce much 
less radioactive waste. 

If pressure for comprehensive 
nuclear disarmament were to 
grow, tritium’s significance 
would be quite different. Rigor- 
ous control over tritium could 
mak e it significantly harder to 
cbeaL on a'disarmament agree- 
ment. Tritium has dvil uses in 
medical isotopes but the world's 
largest supplier. Amersham 
International, uses at most U.05 
grams of tritium a year. This is 
about one hundredth of the only 
published figure for military 
applications: 4g per warhead. 

Any realistic agreement to 
abolish nuclear weapons is likely 


to be phased in over 20 or 30 
years. Over that period, a hid- 
den nudear weapon would 
require extensive maintenance. 
Tritium decay would weaken 
boosting, reducing the weapon s 
destructive power. The tin- 
boosted yield of a iu o( kn\ 
American warhead is y&Sp 
tons - less than a fortieth of the 
emfosive power of the Nagasaki 
bomb. So a violator might feel 
compelled to hide away not just 
weapons, but also a stockpile of 
tritium. Because that stockpile 
would decav, the violator would 
also need to try to hide (or 
covertly construct) a facility tor 
separating out the decay prod- 
uct purifying the tritium, and 
sealing it into pressure vessels 
ready for use. „ • 

fjess advanced nudear stales . 

probably possess simple, unk 

boosted weapons that do not use 

tritium. However, such weapons \ 
are larger and harder to deliver - 
to their targets. They also have 1 
vulnerabilities. Most nuclear 
weapons programmes have: : 
begun with designs that ..use: 



radioactive polonium l0 pPjj£ 


duce a sudden reaction, 
ni'nm decays much faster than 
tritium, so stockpiling it for 
decades is impassible. 

Tritium controls will never an . 
their own make nuclear dfear-. " 
m ament watertight. However; 
these controls are worth inves- 
tigating as supplements to the' 
more usual wav’s of enforcing 
disar mament. Tritium can bean' 
instrument for peace as well as-.-, 
a tool of war. 


I7ie writer holds a perrumalchtnf . . 
in sociology at the University af 
Edinburgh. He is the author of 
‘Knowing Machines: Essaysvn - 
Technical Change' (MIT Press). .. 
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W ith summer around the 
comer, a warning to 
campers. Life under canvas can 
provide the perfect conditions 
for bacteria to proliferate in 
foodstuffs, according to a new 
report of a gastroenteritis out- 
break caused by Salmonella 
enteritidis during a camping hol- 
iday in north Wales. Thuty^three 
people were admitted to hospi- 
tal with diarrhoea, vomiting and 
abdominal pain. 

Describing the incident in 
Epidemiology and Infection , 
Rualri Brugha of the Central 
Public Health Laboratory in 
Colindale. with colleagues in 
Caidiff and Bangor, points out 


Beware of lemon meringue pie 


Microbe of the month: Bernard Dixon on the return of salmonella 


that infected eggs pose a par- 
.The 


ticular danger to campers, 
victims in the Wales case - the 
first reported outbreak caused 
by a new type of S. enteritidis dis- 
covered in 1993 - were on a trip 
organised by a Boys and Girls 
Brigade group. The 12 adults 
and 37 children (aged nine to 
17) brought tents, ovens, 
cooked and uncooked food 
from their home town 300 miles 


away. But they had no refriger- 
ation facilities. Three days after 
they arrived, 46 of the 49 mem- 
bers of the party went down 
with gastroenteritis. The con- 
dition of 33 of them soon dete- 
riorated, and ambulances fer- 
ried the victims to hospital. 
Thirty-one of them had to be 
intravenously rehydrated. 

The bacteriologists^ who inves- 
tigated the incident found the 
campers had discarded the 
remains of the meal consumed 
the evening before the first 
symptoms appeared. Though 
they could not test the foods, the 
investigators screened samples 
of faeces from all the campers 
for disease-causing bacteria. 

A comparison of these results 
with the food items eaten by 
individual campers quickly high- 


lighted lemon meringue pie as 
the most likely- indeed the only 
- source of infection. Every one 
of the 42 individuals who had 
eaten the pie had become 3). 
And every one of them had 
S. enteritidis in their faeces, 
except one who had eaten only 
three or four spoonfuls. None of 
the faecal samples contained 
any other hazardous microbes. 

The pie had been made from 
eggs, pastry, sugar and lemon 
powder. The eggs came from a 
batch laid 13 days before the 
outbreak, transported from the 
campers' home town and stored 
at the camp in warm summer 
temperatures for two days 
before the pie was made. Two 
cooks produced the pie mix- 
ture, containing 2D egg yolks, 
boiled it for one or two minutes 


and then (eft it at ambient tem- 
perature for four hours. They 
added a meringue topping, 
made with egg white that, had 
also been standing for four 
hours, and put portions of pie 
into three ovens at gas mark 6 
for five to 10 minutes to brown. 
The pie then stood at ambient 
temperature for another 2-3 
hours before being eaten. 

Tests on the remaining six 
eggs Med to show S. enteritidis , 
so the investigators could not 
pinpoint the source of the out- 
break with ZOO per cent cer- 
tainty. However, the dangers 
posed by this bacterium in eggs 
and egg products have become 
clear over the past decade 
(though Edwina Currie exag- 
gerated the risk in 1988). 
Together with other evidence. 


this makes the origin of the 
Welsh incident virtually certaia 
Given that 1 the bacterium 
can occur in eggs, the ways of 
preventing it from causing ill- 
ness are to; reduce its chances 
of growing (by refrigeration) 
and to kill it (by thorough cook- 
ing). On this occasion, S. enter- 
itidis had ample opportunity to 
multiply while the eggs, pie 
mixture and pie were left at 
ambient temperature and the 
gas ovens were probably too 


small for the amount of food 
being cooked, so they did not 
reach a temperature high 
enough to kill the bacteria. 

Three years ago, the Gov- 
ernment’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on the Microbiological 
Safety of Food produced a 
report on the dangers posed by 
bacteria such as S. enteritidis in 
eggs. It included clear guide- 
lines on the handling and stor- 
age of eggs- However, these 
need to be supplemented by 
advice specifically directed at 
campers. Meanwhile, people 
holidaying outdoors should use 
cold boxes to carry eggs, and 
should not prepare lightly 
cooked egg products under field 
conditions. Safer still, give up 
eggs completely for a few days. 



Happy camping - If you stay off the eggs Hutton Getfy ' ' * 
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25 Brother almost reaches 
West Indian island (S) 

26 One who’s skilful at the 
wheel (6) . 

27 Outfit let off taking part 
in ship game (S) 
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ACROSS 

I Drop support for re- 
serve (4-4) 

5 Dirty money hidden 
among Pole’s loot (6) 

9 Agree to increase pay 

< 6 , 2 ) 

10 Mass Eastern religion I 
associate with a King- 
dom of old (6) 

II Ring for a very long 

time (8) 


12 Appoint a board, say (6) 

14 Positive uproar after sol- 
diers gain promotion 

18 'The air can’t decompose 
natural fuel (10) 

22 Many remove prohibi- 
tion m Scotland (6) 

23 Famous person bom 
away at speed (8) 

24 Could start country 
dance by popular com- 
poser (6) 


DOWN 

Fix fellow with a gun (6) 
Following Henry in state 
of agitation (6) 

Socially acceptable to a 
great extent? (6) 

He reckons to do check 

( 10 ) 

Will appeal against firm 

( 8 ) 

Given to bank’s bead of 
department (8) 

Do nothing and gets a 
tan, anyway (8) 

13 No longer ’in difficulty 
near the Dutch coast’ 
(33,4) 

15 Obstacle course? (8) 

16 Don't go along with pro- 
ject (5,3) 

17 On the make? Like 
artists (8) 

19 Stop some of the rides I 
started (6) 

20 Decorative top is last 
one put in (6) 

21 How to gain free entry 
this way (6) 


Saturday's Solution 
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Win an exclusive 44-piece Carlton Cutlery Canteen. A contemporary styling in 18/10 

stainless steel with a 50 year guarantee. 


CALL 0891 311017 


When, 
address and 
Winners will 
is final- 


Newspaper Publishing rules apply. Editor's decision 
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To many this concept would sound 
melodr ama t i c. Not to us. Only dandruff 
sufferers know wbar a heavy cross this 
condition is to bear. An itchy lliky scalp 
will not only cause physical distress, it can 
undermine your confidence, coo. Our 
research taught us dut dandruff is caused by 
n microbe. A medical condition demanding 
a reliable medical solution - First Aid. 


Nizoral Dandruff Shampoo works 
differently. As the microbe is prevented 
from returning;, so too, w die itching 
and flaking symptoms. Unlike some 
harsher anti-dandruff treatments, our 
Nizoral Dandruff Shampoo is actually 
nice to use as well, being grade and 
perform: tree. So aU you’ll be aware of is 
bow clean and healthy your hair feds. 


First Aid for your dandruff. 



Our solution, the Nizoral Dandruff 
Shampoo formula, proved so successful 
that it’s been cried and trusted by doctors 
and dermatologists for years. Our 
shampoo cares for your hair differently. 
The breakthrough came when we 
identified and patented an ingredient that 
would specifically target and prevent the 


microbe that is die root cause of dandruff 



Nizoral Dandruff Shampoo is effective, 
and after an initial' period of using it 
twice weekly, you should only need to 
use it once a week to keep dandruff away. 

■ In between; you can wash your hair with 
whatever -shampoo you life*. >2hu can 
buy a .bottle from your .pharmacist 
without prescription. Tb cfctrin your free 
information leaflet, call 1)990 134 218.' 
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NIZORAL DANDRUFF SHAMPOO. FIRST AID FOR DANDRUFF. 


V Co™,*, SET" JO HI,* TUB MCCU NimkAt auronen. ■ 
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